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BACK TO SCHOOL 


A Statement by the Commissioner 


A recent announcement was made by the War Manpower Commission, the 
Children’s Bureau of the Department of Labor, and the U. S. Office of 
Education of policies and standards for the guidance of urban communities 
in establishing part-time school and work programs to meet manpower needs 
in areas of acute labor shortage. That announcement stated: 

“The first obligation of school youth is to take advantage of their educa- 
tional opportunities in order that they may be prepared for citizenship and 
for service to the Nation. ... School authorities, employers, parents, and 
other interested groups should recognize the obligation to safeguard the 
physical and intellectual development of youth.” 

In consonance with this announced policy, the following statement by 
Commissioner Studebaker is addressed to the high-school boys and girls 
of the Nation: 


For the duration of the war every older able-bodied boy in high school is 
faced with the prospect of service in some branch of the armed forces. To 
these boys I say go back to school this fall; resume your education and train- 
ing; point your studies to preparation for service to your country in the air, 
land, or sea forces. Put yourself in tiptop physical condition. Enroll for 
intensive work in mathematics, science, aeronautics, and such shop courses 
as may be available in your school. Study war aims and problems; keep in 
touch with the progress of the war on the battlefronts, and on the home 
front; volunteer to help in community war service. 


Motive of Highest Service 


The armed forces are looking to the high schools as a reservoir of poten- 
tially trained manpower. The experience you have gained this past sum- 
mer while holding jobs in industry, on farms, and in stores will stand you 
in good stead when you come to enter the armed forces. They need your 
practical skills; but most of all they need in recruits the trained intelli- 
gence to master quickly the complicated techniques of modern warfare. 

To older high-school girls who have been employed at manifold and 
necessary tasks during the summer, I say consider carefully your respon- 
sibility to secure the training which will enable you to render service to your 
country at your highest skill. 


Community Plans Offer Wide Opportunity 


To both boys and girls of high-school age, I suggest that it should be pos- 
sible to work out arrangements in your high school so that you can, if man- 
power shortages require it, continue part-time employment and at the same 
time resume your schooling. A number of communities have already devel- 
oped plans which range all the way from part-time employment with stag- 
gered hours to conform to school and health requirements to splitting a job 
between two or three young people who spend alternate periods of time in 
school and on the job. Ask your principal about this possibility now. 


JOHN W. STUDEBAKER, 
U. S. Commissioner of Education, 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR Victory replaced School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. EDUCATION FOR 
Victory started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume 1, No. 1. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EpUCATION FoR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve all edu- 
cational fields as widely as possible 
during these wartimes. It brings to 
educational leaders important official 
announcements; current reports on 
emergency programs; statements and 
plans of various Federal Government 
agencies vital to education and other 
material. 
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An Educational Crisis 


The following paragraphs are excerpts from an editorial which appeared in a 
recent issue of the American Federationist: 

“A democracy depends upon the education of its citizens. Education, of course, 
means something more than formal schooling, but schooling facilitates education. 
The rapid drop in high-school attendance is therefore of grave concern to the 
whole nation. 

“While teachers have been leaving the schools, young students have also been 
lured from their desks by the war-made opportunity to obtain lucrative employment. 
Emotional patriotic appeals in which the manpower shortage is cited often serve as 
a cloak for exploitation of the young. 

“The best development of children requires that they have opportunities for 
education and healthful recreation during their formative years. Only as a last 
resort in an extreme labor shortage should we deny them these rightful privileges 
of youth. 

“Not only should we enforce school attendance requirements, but we should make 
sure our school curriculum is properly organized to prepare boys and girls for the 
responsibilities of post-war living. Our children will live in a civilization in which 
the most distant parts of the earth are only hours away and in which all nations 
will be neighbors. Future peace and welfare depend upon our ability to live to- 
gether, with respect for one another’s differences, a respect founded on a real 
knowledge of the history and literature of our neighbors. 

“If the break-down in our educational opportunities interferes with our prepa- 
ration for these new responsibilities, it will be the most fateful consequence of 
the war.” 





Statements Issued 
By Educational Policies Commission 


The following statements have been issued recently by the Educational Policies 
Commission. The first one, An Emergency in the Education of American Youth, was 
adopted by the Commission on August 22, and the second one, Stay in this Fight to 
the Finish, was issued on August 24, 1943. 


An Emergency in the Education of 
American Youth 


“By the hundreds of thousands, boys and girls who in other times would have 
completed high schools, are now leaving school before graduation to go to work. 
In some communities, the exodus from high school has already reached proportions 
which are alarming to all concerned for the success of the war effort and for the 
long-time welfare of youth. In practically all communities, withdrawals have 
reached the point where they require immediate attention and action. And almost 
everywhere, the rates of withdrawal are steadily mounting. , 

“At the same time, there are large sources of labor, especialiy of adults employed 
in the production of luxuries and in other nonessential occupations. 


The Greatest Service 

“The motives which impel youth to leave school for work are understandable— 
the attraction of high wages, the desire to do something definite to help win the 
war, the influence of the example of their fellows, and the arguments and induce- 
ments of those who, thoughtlessly or otherwise, would exploit the labor of youth. 

“High-school students, and often their parents also, are likely to respond to these 
motives without giving thought to other considerations, which are of far greater 
importance to the national welfare. All adults concerned in these matters—par- 
ticularly employers, school officials, and parents—should see that youth clearly 
understand such considerations as those which follow, and that they carefully 
weigh them before making their decisions, 
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“The greatest service which boys and girls of 16 and 17 can render to the war 
effort is to get ready for the national service which most of them will be called upon 
to give at 18—in the armed forces, in war production, in civilian war agencies, or in 
specialized training. Time after time, high officials of the Army and the Navy, of 
government and industry, have urged youth to use the years up to 18 to build the 
foundations of a broad education. That way, they have affirmed, lies the greatest 
national service. 

“The greatest service which boys and girls of 16 and 17 can render to themselves 
is to secure now the education which will surely be needed in the highly competitive 
labor market of the post-war years, 


First Claim on Youth 

‘““Many cases have already been reported of successful arrangements for combining 
part-time work in war occupations with the continuation of regular schooling until 
high-school graduation. Such cooperative plans offer the greatest promise of a 
constructive solution to the problem. All such arrangements, however, should be 
guided by the principle that both the national welfare and the welfare of youth 
require that education have first claim on the time and energies of youth. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


“1, Youth who have not completed high school are in the war most effectively 
when they are carrying forward their regular school work, plus the special curricula 
and activities provided by the schools as a recognized part of the total war effort. 

“2. School attendance until graduation is the best contribution to the war effort 
which school age youth can make. 

“3. Full recognitiofi should be given to the statements of the Army, Navy, and 
War Manpower Commission, to the effect that the great need is for the highest 
quality of service which can be obtained and that continued schooling until gradua- 
tion is the one best assurance for the performance desired. 

“4. Parents, industry, labor, business, and society in general will profit best by 
the adequate education of all youth. 

“5. The personal needs and development of the individual pupil can best be met 
by continuance in school until graduation. 

“6. The interpretation of the school laws, in respect to school leaving, should be 
made clear, to the effect that permits for work are granted for time which is released 
from schooling and that the burden of proof is upon those who interfere with the 
continuance of youth in school until graduation. 

“7. Safeguards for the proper granting of work permits should be rigorously 
maintained. 

“8. Counseling services should be given in connection with individual requests 
for work permits. Pupils should be advised to enter only such occupations as are 
officially listed as essential. 

“9. Requests for work permits should be presented in advance, and personal 
contacts should be made with parents before the issuance of permits. 

“10. Schools should immediately interview pupils who left school before the end 
of the preceding term and offer specific counseling in respect to the desirability of 
their return to school. 

“11. Each school should survey the local situation with respect to essential work 
needs and the best possible adjustment for the maximum amount of schooling, with 
such provision of time for essential work as may be necessary. 

“12. The health of pupil workers should be given full consideration, and provisions 
for work should apply only to those who are physically capable. 

“13. In any of those centers where the needs for war emergency manpower cannot 
be met in any other way, cooperative schemes involving adjustments between school 
time and employment should be developed, the work schedule not to exceed one-half 
time. 

“14. Every effort should be made to meet the needs of working youth by the ex- 
tension of school opportunities through late afternoon and evening hours, on Satur- 
days, and during the summer months. All such extensions of the school schedule 
should receive the benefits of State aid.” 


(Turn to page 29) 





A Citizenship Date for the 
Calendar 


The third Sunday in May, designated 
by Congress as the annual Citizenship 
Day or I AM AN AMERICAN DAY, falls 
on May 21, in 1944. School superintend- 
ents, principals, and other officers may 
wish to include this date in the school 
calendar and in arranging for a com- 
munity observance on that day. In the 
school assemblies and in classrooms the 
observance of Citizenship Day may occur 
on a week day close to the third Sunday. 
These celebrations, whether in the gen- 
eral community or in the schools, are 
built around ceremonies which seek “to 
dignify and emphasize the significance of 
citizenship”. The new citizens of 1943- 
44, made so either by coming of age or by 
naturalization, are given a special place 
of honor in these programs. ocial stu- 
dies teachers, librarians, and leaders of 
older youth may likewise want this date 
in their calendars. 


A Special Proclamation 


The President of the United States 
issues a special proclamation each year, 
several weeks in advance of the celebra- 
tion. 

According to reports compiled through 
the district offices of the Immigration and 
Naturalization Service, five hundred 
communities, having more than a third 
of the Nation’s population, observed citi- 
zenship recognition day this year. In 
the largest gathering, held in New York 
City on May 16, a million people were re- 
ported in attendance. Approximately a 
million persons were in the audience re- 
ported in the other cities. In one hun- 
dred fifty towns and cities the com- 
munity programs were held in school 
auditoriums. The principal sponsors for 
nearly a hundred community celebra- 
tions were the local school systems or 
other educational agencies. 


Responsibilities of Citizens 


Radio and newspaper coverage reached 
millions of other residents in the forty- 
four states where celebrations occurred. 
The emphasis of most programs was upon 
the responsibilities of citizens in a nation 
at war. Through colorful ceremonies 
they provided a rededication of our citi- 
zens, new and old, to the basic principles 
for which our armed forces are today in 
combat. 
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ODT Advice on Travel for 
School Activities 


"Fhe Office of Defense Transportation expects transportation facilities, both local 
and intercity, to be more severely taxed than ever before during the fall-winter 
season of 1943. They remind school authorities, athletic and club directors that 
extracurricular activity schedules involving transportation should be planned with 
travel limitations definitely in mind. 

Locally, increased war production programs, gasoline rationing, and declining pri- 
vate automobile transportation mean more passengers crowding on transit facilities 
already hard pressed to accommodate present passenger loads on existing equipment. 
More troop movement, more essential war business traffic, more furlough travel on 
intercity buses and trains demand that nonessential travel on these vehicles be 
drastically curbed, it is pointed out. 

The Office of Defense Transportation ruled last fall that school busses could not 
be used, even by schools themselves, for transportation to athletic contests and 
other outside school activities. Use of charter busses for similar special events was 
also prohibited. Such declarations were made for the purpose of conserving all 
possible bus equipment for vital transportation needs. 


Emphasize Intramural Games 


The best way, then, for schools to avoid abuse of needed transportation facilities 
is to arrange programs emphasizing intramural games and competitions for the 
duration. Interschool activities within the same city offer still another solution for 
school program planners. Streetcar, subway, or interurban trolley use, involving 
no waste of critical materials, is recommended by the ODT. So long as participating 
pupils and spectators are careful to use these facilities only during nonrush hours, 
ample space is usually available. 

Because of the vital role busses play in war transportation on the home front, 
their use other than for carrying workers to and from their occupations should be 
limited. They may be used, however, if programs are timed to avoid crowding of 
busses by school children when space is needed for more essential riders. 


No Week End Travel 


If schools are small and so located that intramural activities are impracticable, 
directors should be careful to schedule school trips so that groups travel on Tues- 
days, Wednesdays, or Thursdays when travel is normally lighter. Under no con- 
sideration should large groups of students travel for school recreational activities 
over week ends. 

Travel conditions will, of course, vary with the locality. Program planners, how- 
ever, may well apply this yardstick to all out-of-school activities: “Will this program 
involve travei? If so, is it planned so that transportation space needed for necessary 
riders is not usurped?” Forethought and conscientious adherence to Government 
requests for carefully limited use of transportation facilities should bring the proper 
answers, 





War Savings news, suggestions for class- 


War Savings 
Materials for 
Schools 


The following war savings materials 
for schools are available on request to 
Education Section, War Finance Division, 
U. S. Treasury, Washington, D. C.: 


Publications 


Schools-at-War, A War Savings News 
Bulietin for Teachers, #4, giving school 


room study, and plans for school sales 
campaigns. October issue to be sent to 
every teacher will contain three posters: 
1) “Hey Gang!” a Canadian school Sav- 
ings poster, 2) Wall chart illustrating 
disembarkation scene with pieces of mili- 
tary equipment priced in terms of War 
Stamps and Bonds, and 3) Triple-Threat 
Jeep Campaign Poster illustrating three 
types of jeeps and the rules for the Fall 
Jeep Campaign. 

Schools-at-War Handbook for School 
Administrators, to be sent to school prin- 


cipals and superintendents in September. 
A reference manual of concise informa- 
tion about setting up a War Savings pro- 
gram in a school, suggestions for class- 
room study of War Savings, promotion 
schemes, rules for jeep and bomber cam- 
paigns, available materials for the school 
War Savings Program, and suggestions 
for integrating school and community 
programs. 

Handbook of War Savings Assembly 
Programs, including five tested War Sav- 
ings plays for varying grade levels, with 
suggestions for building a stage or radio 
show and lists of available dramatic 
material. 

The Teacher of English and the War 
Savings Program, bulletin including units 
of study for junior and senior high 
school. 

Foreign Language Dodgers, one-page 
War Savings appeal printed in each of 
twelve foreign languages. Available for 
foreign language students. 

One Hundred Billion Dollars for War, 
discussion of the current financial pro- 
gram by Mabel Newcomer, Professor of 
Economics, Vassar College. 

Music Educators and Schools-at-War, 
mimeographed bulletin giving sugges- 
tions for victory concerts and the stu- 
dent song writing project. 

Sharing America, A Musical Pageant 
for a War Savings Program with nar- 
rator’s script and suggestions for songs 
by the chorus and audience as well as 
pageantry and tableaux. Easily adapta- 
ble to any group. 

War Savings Radio Scripts for Schools- 
at-War including five radio scripts suit- 
able for high schools, 

There Are No Little Things, War Sav- 
ings radio script for 30-minute high 
school show emphasizing small econo- 
mies and sacrifices. 

Songs for Schools-at-War, War Sav- 
ings songs to familiar tunes and with 
original melodies. One copy free to each 
teacher, 


Posters 

Historical Posters, set of four posters 
based on historic characters and inci- 
dents related to current affairs. 

Indian Posters, set of three posters 
made by art students, Indian School of 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. 

Keep Him Flying, aviation poster. 

For Freedom’s Sake, showing the M_n- 
ute Man Statue at Concord. 


(Turn to page 12) 
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First Session 


During the first session of any recent 
Congress more than a hundred bills 
which ih some way relate to education 
usually go into the “Legislative Hopper.” 
However, only comparatively few are 
ever reported out of committee and still 
fewer are enacted into law. 


Measures Enacted 


Below are summaries compiled by 
Ward W. Keesecker, Specialist in School 
Legislation, of the principal measures 
relating tc education which were enacted 
by the first session of the 78th Congress. 


School Facilities in Defense Areas 
(Lanham Funds) 


Previously funds have been made 
available to the Federal Works Admin- 
istration to the extent of $300,000,000 
up to June 30, 1943, for construction and 
maintenance and operation of com- 
munity facilities, including schools, in 
connection with National Defense (Pub- 
lic Law 137, Approved June 28, 1941, and 
Public Law 409, Appr. June 21, 1942). 

The Congress authorized an additional 
amount up to $200,000,000 for this pur- 
pose subject to the following stipula- 
tions: 

Provided, That none of such funds 
shall be used for loans, grants, or con- 
tributions for the operation of day care 
or extended school services for children 
of mothers employed in war areas if and 
when the War-area child care Act of 
1943 (S. 1130, Seventy-Eighth Congress, 
first session) becomes law: 

Provided, further, That no grant, loan, 
or contribution for the maintenance or 
operation of public schools in any State 
shall be made without prior consulta- 
tion with the State department of edu- 
cation and the U. S. Office of Education: 

Provided, further, That (a) none of 
the funds authorized herein shall be used 
to acquire public works already operated 
by public or private agencies, except 
where funds are allotted for substantial 
additions or improvements to such pub- 
lic works and with the consent of the 
owner thereof, and (b) the total amount 
allocated for contributions to public 
works after July 1, 1943, shall not exceed 
$40,000,000 (Public Law 150, Appr. July 
15, 1943). 

Congress appropriated $50,000,000 of 
the authorized $200,000,000 above men- 
tioned, to the Federal Works Adminis- 
tration, not more than $2,250,000 of 









Education and the 78th Congress, 


which shall be available for administra- 
tive purposes, for Defense Public Works 
(community facilities) including school 
building facilities in war defense areas. 
(Public Law 140, Appr. July 12, 1943.) 


Training of Nurses for Armed 
and Civilian Eervices 


Congress for the first time enacted pro- 
visions for the training of nurses. for 
the armed forces, governmental and 
civilian hospitals, health agencies, and 
war industries, through grants to institu- 
tions providing such training. Such Fed- 
eral grants shall be made for making 
payments to schools of nursing which 
have submitted and had approved by the 
Surgeon General of the Public Health 
Service, plans for nurses’ training, and 
for all necessary expenses in administer- 
ing the same. This Act shall cease to be 
effective upcn the termination of the 
war. (Public Law 74, Appr. June 15, 
1943.) 


The Appropriation Act to the Public 
Health Service Public Law 135) included 
an amount of $45,000,000 to carry dut the 
nurse training provisions of Public Law 
74 above stated, with the provisions that 
not more than $650,000 shal’ be available 
for administrative expenses, (Public 
Law 135, Appr. qiy 12, 1943.) 


Vocaticnal Rehabilitation 


A. For Civilians: The “Act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabili- 
tation of persons disabled in industry or 
otherwise and their return to civil em- 
ployment,” approved June 2, 1920, was 
amended. The principal new features of 
the present law are: 


(1) Expansion of the Rehabilitation 
program to provide for larger participa- 
tion by including all administrative ex- 
penses to be assumed by the Federal 
Government. 

(2) Provisions for physical restoration 
of disabled persons, 

(3) The distribution of Federal funds 
for vocational rehabilitation on the basis 
of needs rather than on the basis of 
population. The burden is now on the 
States to certify needs, and to submit 
plans acceptable to the Administrator of 
the Social Security Agency, who is ad- 
ministrator of the Act. (Public Law 113, 
Appr. July 6, 1943.) 

The amount which may be granted to 
the States for vocational rehabilitation 


was increased from $3,000,000 in fiscal 
year 1943 to $3 500,000 in fiscal year 1944. 
(Public Law 135, Appr. July 12, 1943.) 

B. For Veterans of World War II: 
Congress provided for vocational reha- 
bilitation training in public or private in- 


stitutions or establishments of any 
honorably dscharged veteran who has a 
disability incurred or aggravated by 
reason of his service in the second World 
War and who is in need of such training. 
The purpose of the training is to restore 
employability lost by reason of a handi- 
cap resulting from service-incurred dis- 
ability. The sum of $500,000 was appro- 
priated for this purpose and the adminis- 
tration of the program was vested in the 
Administrator of Veterans Affairs. (Pub- 
lic Law 16, Appr. Mar. 24, 1943.) 


Defense Training—U. S. Cffice 
Of Education 


Congress made the following changes 
in appropriations affecting Defense 
training administered through the Office 
of Education: 

(1) Appropriated an additional sum of 
$10,000,000 to Office of Education to sup- 
ply deficiencies in amount for payment 
to the States for fiscal year 1943 for the 
cost of vocational courses (National De- 
fense Training) of less than college 
grade. (Public Law 11, Appr. Mar. 18, 
1943.) 

(2) Reduced the amount appropriated 
for payment to the States for vocational 
defense training in courses of less than 
college grade, from $94,000,000 for fiscal 
year 1943 to $90,000,000 for the fiscal year 
1944. (Public Law 135, Appr. July 12, 
1943.) 

(3) Reduced the amount appropriated 
for payment to the States for short 
courses of college grade in colleges and 
universities designed to meet shortage 
of engineers, chemists, etc., from $30,- 
000,000 for fiscal year 1943 to $25,000,000 
for fiscal year 1944. (Ibid.) 

(4) Reduced the amount appropriated 
for payment to the States for vocational 
courses in the food production, repair, 
operation and construction of farm ma- 
chinery, from $15,000,000 for fiscal year 
1943 to $12,500,000 for fiscal year 1944. 
(Ibid.) 

(5) Increased the amount available to 
the Office of Education for visual aids 
for war training, including the procure- 
ment and develepment of materials, per- 
sonnel services, travel expenses, printing, 
etc., from $1,000,000 for fiscal year 1943 
to $2,000,000 for fiscal year 1944. (Ibid.) 


(6) Decreased the amount available 
to the Office of Education to carry out 
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the program of education and training 
of defense workers from $1,240,000 for 
fiscal year 1943 to $1,100,000 for fiscal 
year 1944. (Ibid.) 


School Milk and Lunch 
Program 

Congress appropriated for the first 
time to the Secretary of Agriculture $50,- 
000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1944, “for the maintenance and opera- 
tion of a school milk and lunch pro- 
gram.” This Act stipulated that such 
funds shall be available for this purpose 
without regard to the requirement of 
domestic consumption, but that no part 
of such funds shall be available to de- 
fray the expenses of any activity hereto- 
fore carried on by the Works Progress 
Administration. (Public Law 129, Appr. 
July 12, 1943.) : 


Etudent Loans 

Reappropriated the unexpended bal- 
ance of the $5,000,000 appropriated to 
the Office of Education for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1943, for loans to stu- 
dents in technical and professional fields 
who are in need of assistance, and upon 
the same conditions as previously stipu- 
lated: Provided, however, That such 
loans shall be made only to those stu- 
dents who received loans during the 
fiscal year 1943. (Public Law 135, Appr. 
July 12, 1943.) 


Professional Training of 
Army Personnel 

Public Law 435 of the 77th Congress 
was amended to remove the restriction 
which limited to 2 percent of the num- 
ber of the personnel of the U. S. Army 
which may be detailed as students at 
technical, professional, and other educa- 
tional institutions, or as students, ob- 
servers, or investigators at industrial 
plants, hospitals, and other places; and 
also to extend the period of such ar- 
rangement until 6 months after the war. 
(Public Law 7, Appr. Mar. 6, 1943.) 


U. S. Naval Academy 

Authorized the President of the United 
States, in his discretion, to reduce the 
course of instruction at the U. S. Naval 
Academy from 4 to 3 years. (Public Law 
93, Appr. June 26, 1943.) 


Educational Deferment 
From Military Service 

The Selective Training and Service 
Aet of 1940 [Sec. 5 (f)] was amended 
to provide that if any person 18 or 19 
years of age attending a course of in- 
struction at a high school or similar in- 
stitution of learning, is ordered to report 
for military duty during the last half 
of one of his academic years at such 


school, shall upon his request have his 
induction postponed until the end of the 
academic year. (Public Law 126, Appr. 
July 9, 1943.) 


National Youth Administration 


Congress refused appropriation for the 
continuation of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration beyond July 1, 1943, but 
authorized an appropriation not to ex- 
ceed $3,000,000 for the liquidation of that 
agency, and stipulated “that said liqui- 
dation shall be completed as quickly as 
possible, but in any event not later than 
January 1, 1944.” (Public Law 135, Appr. 
July 12, 1943.) 





Among Bills Pending 


Senate 637—Known as the Edu- 
cational Finance Act of 1943 


Introduced into the Senate on Febru- 
ary 4, 1943, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. On June 
18 the bill was reported favorably out of 
Committee and is now on the Senate cal- 
endar. 

“To authorize the appropriation of 
funds to assist the States and Territories 
in more adequately financing their sys- 


tems of public education during emer- 
gency, and in reducing the inequalities 
of educational opportunities through 
public elementary and_ secondary 
schools.” 


Senate 875—Known as Victory 
Corps Act of 1943 


This Bill was introduced in the Senate 
on March 12, 1943, and referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. It 
was reported out of Committee, favor- 
ably, on May 4. 

“A Bill to provide for the preparation 
of high-school students for wartime 
service.” 


Senate 1130—Known as War-Area 
Child-Care Act of 1943 


This bill was passed unanimously by 
the Senate on June 30, 1943, and was,in- 
troduced to the House of Representatives 
on July 1, and referred to the Committee 
on Education. The Committee took no 
action on the bill because of the lack of 
a quorum at its meeting. 

“An Act to provide for care of chil- 
dren of mothers employed in war areas 
in the United States, and for other pur- 
poses.” 





Pointers for Pupils 


In Use of School Bus 


The school bus has become a war 
wagon—as important a link in the Na- 
tion’s transportation system as the sub- 
way, street car or local transit bus, ac- 
cording to the Office of Defense Trans- 
portation. Many of the approximately 
79,000 school buses now in use through- 
out the country are vitally needed, not 
only to carry some four million children 
to and from their studies, but to aid dur- 
ing “off duty” hours in transporting war 
workers to production centers. 

So long as the war lasts, it will be 
virtually impossible to replace these nec- 
essary vehicles. The Office of Defense 
Transportation again calls the attention 
of school authorities and school-bus 
operators to the fact that school buses 
must be Kept in top condition by a con- 
scientious program of preventive main- 
tenance and repair. 


Prevent Deterioration 


Pupils, too, have a role in “preventive 
maintenance” programs. Much has 
been said to pupils in the past on taking 
care of their school bus by not marking 
paint, destroying upholstery, pencilling 


or scratching names on the metal backs 
of seats, or otherwise mutilating prop- 
erty. Paints, upholstery fabrics, repair 
materials of all kinds are difficult to get, 
and present stocks are, in the main, ear- 
marked for more essential war machines. 
Manpower needed to make such repairs 
on buses is at a premium. Because of 
this, the “stitch-in-time,” the paint 
“touch-up” simply cannot be done. The 
best way to overcome bus deterioration 
is to prevent it. 

In addition, the school bus is doing 
double duty in many sections of the 
country. Once children have been 
safely driven to school, their school bus 
is released to carry war workers to and 
from plants. Suppose a seat handle, 
loosened by a prankster, suddenly came 
off, throwing an essential war worker off 
balance and injuring him. With pro- 
duction time measured in minutes, the 
removal of such a worker by some trans- 
port accident, no matter how slight, 
might disrupt a production program. 
Pupils sharing their bus with the men 
and women who man the machines, and 
who keep that vehicle in perfect order, 
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can take pride in the fact that they are 
helping to keep production lines going 
by contributing their share to the com- 
fort and safety of the community’s 
workers. 

Under peacetime conditions, the school 
bus was able to give special pupil serv- 
ice—side trips off the regular route to 
pick him up; in some places, even door- 
to-door stopping was a practice. Here is 
one of the first “sacrifices” the pupil has 
had to make in adapting to war school 
transportation. The Office of Defense 
Transportation requires that bus routes 
be rearranged on plans most economical 
for tires, gasoline, and equipment. This 
means that side trips must be eliminated 
wherever feasible. It means, too, that 
pupils living within 2 miles of their school 
should walk, unless they are physically 
handicapped or otherwise exposed to 
danger or physical hardship in so doing. 

Unnecessary stops are wasteful of 
needed bus equipment. Most school bus 
routes have spaced stops so that there 
is at least one-eighth—or better, one- 
quarter—of a mile between them. The 
pupils’ responsibility in saving equip- 
ment through this device is clear. They 
should be on time at the assigned bus 
stop each school morning. “Last- 
minute rushers” who must hail the bus 
after it is in motion are causing a need- 
less stop and consequent waste of equip- 
ment. So, too, “road stragglers”—im- 
patient pupils who start out before the 
bus arrives with the intention of “pick- 
ing it up” somewhere along the route— 
are wasters of equipment. 


Keeping to Staggered Hours 


Wherever possible, pupils should be 
encouraged to use common carriers— 
the regular local bus, streetcar, subway 
o. “rapid transit” system—further to 
save space, manpower, and equipment 
of the school bus. 

In many communities a staggered- 
hour system is in effect to use existing 
local transportation facilities more effi- 
ciently. If the school has cooperated by 
changing its opening and closing hours 
to fit into the neighborhood plan, pupils 
have a strict duty to perform: They must 
observe travel hours set up by their com- 
munity committee and use local transit 
facilities only at these times. Dawdling 
in the morning, loitering around school 
or downtown at thé close of the day 
upsets the staggered-hour system and 
may seriously interfere with the smooth 
flow of essential-worker traffic. As cit- 
izens of a war-geared community, pupils 
must conscientiously fit their daily 
schedule to community plans formed as 
war expedients, 


Further Evidence That 


Training Pays 


Analysis of Survey Results 
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Trainees’ reasons for taking training 


What advantages accrue to the worker 
in war industry who enrolls for supple- 
mentary vocational training? Some an- 
swers to this and to similar questions, 
which have become increasingly impor- 
tant in view of the growth of supple- 
mentary training, are now available from 
a preliminary analysis of the results of 
a survey of former supplementary 
trainees of the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers. 

Conducted by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the survey was based on a sample 
of supplementary trainees terminating 
training from July. to December 1942 in 
14 of the 15 States included in the earlier 
study of preemployment trainees, which 
was reported in the May 1 issue of 
EDUCATION FOR Victory. The sample 
comprised former trainees from (1) sup- 
plementary preparatory courses for ci- 
vilian personnel of the War and Navy 
Departments (23.1 percent) and for per- 
sons being paid by private industry (12.9 
percent) ; and (2) regular supplementary 
courses (64.0 percent). 


Value Apparent 


The value of preemployment training 
which is designed for workers not yet on 
pay rolls in war industries may be meas- 
ured largely in terms of the degree to 


which trainees succeed in getting the 
jobs for which they were trained. 
Judged by this criterion, preemployment 
training has been successful, for, exclud- 
ing those in the armed forces, approxi- 
mately 9 in 10 former trainees were 
found to be employed in industry; about 
8 in 10 among this group were working 
in war industries, and 7 in 10 had utilized 
their training. 

In the supplementary program which 
is concerned with trainees who aye al- 
ready employed in war industries, there 
is, on the other hand, a twofold objec- 
tive: Training in additional skills to en- 
able the worker to do his present job 
better, and training for more responsible 
positions. 

Judged by the criterion that better 
performance and added responsibility 
bring higher wages, the value of supple- 
mentary training is apparent. Asshown 
in tabular form below, the average 
hourly wage rate of regular supplemen- 
tary trainees increased 19 percent from 
the time of taking training to the date of 
the survey, as contrasted with an in- 
crease of only 4 percent in the average 
hourly earnings of employees in all du- 
rable goods manufacturing industries 
(mostly war production), over the same 
period. 
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‘Department of Labor, mimeographed releases, Hours 
and Earnings, April 1943 and Heurs and Earnings in 
Manufacturing, January 1939-November 1942 

The accompanying chart shows graph- 
ically how much the average wage rate 
increase of persons taking supplemen- 
tary training exceeded the general rise 
in prevailing wage rate level in war pro- 
duction manufacturing industries. 

Even more marked is the wage gain 
of the group of trainees classified as 
supplementary preparatory. These 
“earn while you learn” trainees in pri- 
vate industry received, on the average, 
a 35 percent increase in hourly wage 
rate during the 6-month period cited 
and, at the time of survey, were earn- 
ing 98 cents per hour, only slightly less 
than the general average hourly wage 
rate. 

The advancement rate of trainees is 
especially significant in view of the fact 
that more than half took fewer than 76 
hours of supplementary training; 16 
percent had from 76 to 150 hours; and 
about 30 percent had more than 150 
hours. Exclusive of full-time trainees, 
supplementary trainees spent an average 
of 10.1 hours per week in class . Approxi- 
mately 4 in 5 supplementary trainees 
had had no preemployment training, 
and a similar proportion had never at- 
tended vocational classes of any kind. 
As in the preemployment type of course, 
where 87 percent of trainees had not 
previously attended vocational classes, 
the supplementary course meets the 
training needs of workers not otherwise 
served. 


Function of Supplementary 
Training 


With the expansion of war industries 


and of the armed forces, the reserve 
supply of available manpower has dwin- 
dled to such a degree that industry has 
been constrained to employ raw or in- 
sufficiently trained recruits and send 
them to training classes on company 
time. The extent to which supplemen- 
tary training meets this need is indi- 
cated by the fact that almost one-third 
(31.4 percent) of supplementary 
trainees were paid trainees, that is, were 
persons paid by employers and assigned 
to take training on a part-time or full- 
time basis. According to statements of 
the remaining former trainees, approxi- 
mately 10 percent of them registered in 
supplementary courses because’ the 
training was needed for jobs on which 
they were employed, i. e., they enrolled 
in order to overcome skill deficiencies 
or acquire additional skills needed in 
the performance of their present jobs. 
The desire for upgrading in the sense of 
advancement or promotion in the same 
field as the job on which they were 
working, was evidently the factor which 
prompted 29.5 percent of trainees to 
take training. An additional 23.6 per- 
cent were motivated by desire for a new 
job in a different field of work, and 5.1 
percent by other factors. 

In addition to the 1 in 3 trainees who 
were assigned fo training as paid learn- 
ers by employers, 16 percent enrolled on 
the basis of some form of suggestion or 
recommendation on the part of the em- 
ployer. The main single source, how- 
ever, was the trainee’s own initiative, 
which moved almost half of all trainees 
to take training. The supplementary 
training program, therefore, enrolls 
about half of the trainees in response 
to specific recognition of its need by em- 
ployers and about half on the initiative 
of employees themselves. 


Trainees Achieve Objectives 


Another measure of the effectiveness 
of supplementary training is the degree 
to which trainees’ purposes in taking 
training are fulfilled. Excluding those 
in the armed forces, more than two- 


thirds of the regular supplementary 
trainees who enrolled because training 
was needed for the job they held were, 
at the time of the survey, employed on 
the same job. It can be assumed that 
for this group which had been enabled 
to hold its job, training had fulfilled its 
function. 

Among trainees who sought a better 
job in the same field, 59.5 percent re- 
mained on the same job. It is to be 
noted that this does not measure the 
values of training to these workers on 
their original jobs. For although they 
had not secured better jobs within the 
short span of time between training and 
the survey, it is probable their increased 
skill resulted in greater productivity, 
better efficiency, and higher wage rates. 
Seniority, opportunities for promotion, 
and other factors enter into securing 
better jobs, so that the relationship be- 
tween the acquisition of increased skill 
and advancement is neither direct nor 
immediate. 


Approximately 60 percent of trainees 
desiring a new job in a different iield 
had, by the survey date, succeeded in se- 
curing a different job. Among paid 
trainees, almost two-thirds remained 
with the same employer, 52.0 percent on 
the same job and 12.3 percent on a dif- 
ferent job. From the point of view of 
the employer, therefore, paying trainees 
for taking training would seem, in these 
cases, to have been a good investment. 


Half Million Now Serving 


At the time of survey, more than 
three-fourths of former supplementary 
trainees were employed in industry. 
Only 4 percent were either unemployed 
but seeking work (1.3 percent) or not 
employed and not seeking work (8 per- 
cent). Among those employed, ap- 
proximately 9 of every 10 trainees were 
working in war industries. Approxi- 
mately 18 percent of former supple- 
mentary trainees had been drawn into 
the armed forces, or slightly more than 
the corresponding percentage (14.6) 
among all persons trained in preemploy- 
ment courses since the inception of the 
training program. In all, more than 
half a million persons now serving in the 
armed forces have skills at their com- 
mand which were acquired in preem- 
ployment or supplementary courses of 
the program of Vocational Training for 
War Production Workers. 


Exclusive of those in the armed forces, 
7 in 10 trainees were employed on jobs 
that utilized their training; if the em- 
ployed group were considered separately, 
the proportion utilizing training would, 
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undoubtedly, be higher. In the opinion 
of about 90 percent of trainees, supple- 
mentary training was worth while; 6.7 
percent considered it of little value; and 
2.5 percent were undecided as to its 
worth, 


Range of Occupations 


Training in a wide variety of skills is 
offered in supplementary courses. The 
type of course and volume of training 
are shown in the accompanying table 
which presents data as of June 1, 1943. 


Number of supplementary 
trainees enrolled as of June 1, 
1943, by course title 


Number of 
Course title trainees 


CP CR ivicccincninmiititiownnen 143, 429 
Aircraft sheet metal—manufactur- 


DEE is ssisennstiicibdeasiennigalianicendeaaiembi abet 4, 685 
Aircraft assembly—manufacturing.. 4,219 
Aircraft riveting—manufacturing_.. 5,186 
Aircraft woodwork—manufacturing. 415 
Aircraft engines—manufacturing--_-_ 655 
Aircraft machine shop—manufac- 

WEE didcnctnadaedincnineedwkeke 3, 557 
Aircraft electricity—manufacturing— 538 
Aircraft welding, electric (heavy)— 

ee 223 
Aircraft welding, electric (light)— 

a eee 492 
Aircraft welding, gas (heavy)—man- 

IN, oSietariicnsiacinene 44 
Aircraft welding, gas (light)—man- 

a 1, 629 
Aircraft patternmaking—manufac- 


Ce 220 


Aircraft inspection—manufacturing. 1, 542 
Aircraft auxiliary instruction—man- 

SEE co icataknntiadnesnen 1, 545 
Aircraft blueprint reading—manu- 

| 4, 792 
Aircraft, other—manufacturing-_---. 838 
Aircraft mechanics—maintenance.. 3,430 
Aircraft engines—maintenance_-_-... 4,429 
Aircraft electrician—maintenance_.. 1,051 
Aircraft machine shop—mainte- 

I cncicntnantininntinaiinimmnstii 670 
Aircraft fabrics and leather—main- 

aren 78 
Aircraft welding, electric (light)— 

a ee 22 
Aircraft welding, gas (heavy) —main- 

indincanicsxegacianamnaue 51 
Aircraft welding, gas (light)—main- 

SOIR ccccmadiadceccsenannnnes 276 
Aircraft, other—maintenance_-...-. 2, 693 
Be BORG. cnncnndcnnismnwecneanenne 254 
a 3, 826 
Ship carpentry and woodworking---- 765 
Ship sheet metal.................. 1,908 
Ship plumbing and pipe fitting--_--. 1, 560 
oo 2,935 
Ship machine shop_-.-------------. 1, 540 
Outside or marine machinists.-..-. 686 
Ship welding, electric (heavy) ------ 10, 796 
Ship welding, electric (light)-.---. 503 
Ship welding, gas (heavy) --------. 663 
Ship welding, gas (light) ---.--.---. 257 
Ship cutting, gas and arc__-_----_--. 729 
Shipbuilding auxiliary instruction. 65,103 
Shipbuilding blueprint reading-.--_. 3, 664 
Shipbuilding Other... .c...ccsscce 784 
Es nied ueenauninmenainaat 417 
NS BI ivinccnencusesbesonnsen 250 
RGGI EE 6 cctcenannnenbousnnesadon * 2,170 
Automotive mechanics..........--. 1, 636 
Inspection and testing....-...---.-- 2, 389 
BE Bike cocdsubecontadions 18, 145 
Radio and communication___-__-_. 9, 774 


Industrial chemicals and explosives. 213 
Welding, electric (heavy) ------.-.-. 
Welding, electric (light) ........... 820 








Welding, gas (heavy) ............<« 
Welding, gas (light) ............... 920 
Cutting, gas and arc............... 175 
PPIs Sccnunmuninndinnédnnn 190 
Forging and blacksmithing_...-.... 842 
Instrument making--..-.......... 194 
Foremanship and job instructor 
eee ae en 7, 559 
Auxiliary instruction..........-... 4,013 
BUUSTTING TOREIUIG. cccudcctnancsune 6, 003 


Ris nite citer csiescentissttaitiitsitamiaes 4, 042 


How Facts Were Obtained 


The information regarding former 
supplementary trainees was obtained by 
personnel engaged by the 14 States in 
which the survey was conducted. The 
survey covered 32 training centers, rep- 






resentative of training centers from 
coast to coast. The procedure involved 
a follow-up of the former trainees, and 
was standardized and controlled by the 
U. S. Office of Education. For reliability 
and thoroughness of coverage, the for- 
mer trainees were contacted directly 
whenever possible. In cases where 
trainees had left the areas in which they 
were trained, they were contacted 
through questionnaires. The question- 
naire method of contact was used, how- 
ever, only in cases where the former sup- 
plementary trainees could not. be 
reached for direct interview. 





Committee on Vocational Technical 
Training Appointed 


To Study Present-Day Needs 


Rapid changes in the technical as- 
pects of industry and the increasing de- 
mand for trained technicians has led to 
the appointment of a Consulting Com- 
mittee on Vocational Technical Training 
by Commissioner John W. Studebaker. 

This Committee is charged with the 
responsibility of gathering information 
dealing with the training of technicians 
such as laboratory assistants, production 
supervisors, and various other industrial 
personnel who require technical training 
usually shorter in duration than that 
given for engineers and somewhat dif- 
ferent in character. These training 
programs are generally of the technical 
institute type, designed specifically to 
prepare the trainees for specialized jobs. 
A limited number of courses in this field 
are now Offered by various agencies in- 
cluding vocational schools, technical in- 
stitutes, extension divisions of engineer- 
ing colleges, and some junior colleges. 

It is believed that technical develop- 
ments in various industrial fields, such 
as aviation, electronics, and synthetics, 
make urgent the present-day needs for 
technically trained personnel. Recent 
technological changes appear to indicate 
demand for increased and more widely 
varied programs of training. 

Surveys recently made indicate that 
the industries of this country have a 
real need for many trained technologists 
to handle those types of work not 
requiring men possessing professional 
engineering degrees. 

Keen interest and increasing activity 
in this field of technical training are re- 
ported on the part of many industrial 
concerns, trade associations, and other 


employer-employee groups, as well as ed- 
ucational authorities. It seems that defi- 
nite attention should now be given to 
the place and importance of this type of 
training in the scheme of vocational ed- 
ucation in the United States. 


Committee Membership 


Membership of the Consulting Com- 
mittee is as follows: 


J.C. Wright, Assistant U. S. Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, 
U. S. Office of Education, chairman, 

*Lynn A. Emerson, professor of indus- 
trial education, Cornell University, 
Ithaca, N. Y., secretary. 

Solomon Barkin, director of research, 
Textile Workers’ Union of America, 
New York, N. Y. 

M.R. Bass, director, David Ranken, Jr., 
School of Mechanical Trades, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

*M. M. Boring, Engineering General 
Department, General Electric Com- 
pany, Schenectady, N. Y. 

Howard Campion, assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of vocational edu- 
cation, Board of Education, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 

Lt. Comdr. James R. Coxen, Shore Es- 
tablishments Division, U.S. Navy De- 
partment, Washington, D. C. 

*L. H. Dennis, executive secretary, 
American Vocational Association, 
Washington, D. C. 

*L. J. Fletcher, director of training, 
Caterpillar Tractor Co., Peoria, Ill. 

Oakley Furney, assistant commissioner 
for vocational education, Albany, 
N.Y. 
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*H. P. Hammond, dean of engineering, 
The Pennsylvania State College, 
State College, Pa. 

*A. C. Harper, president, Wyomissing 
Polytechnic Institute, Wyomissing, 
Pa. 

*L. S. Hawkins, Chief, Trade and In- 
dustrial Education Service, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
D.C. 

*M. H. Hedges, director of research, 
International Brotherhood of Elec- 
trical Workers of America, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Arthur A. Hood, chairman of the Pro- 
ducers’ Council Committee on Post- 
War Marketing, and Director of 
Dealer Relations, Johns-Manville 
Corporation, New York, N. Y. 

F. J. Kelly, Chief, Higher Education 
Division, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

B. F. Kyker, Chief, Business Education 
Service, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 

Karl Lark-Horovitz, head, Department 
of Physics, Purdue University, La 
Fayette, Ind. 

*John A. McCarthy, assistant commis- 
sioner in charge of vocational educa- 
tion, Trenton, N. J. 

Clarence E. Rakestraw, Consultant, 
Employee-Employer Relations, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington, 
Bc. 

William F. Rasche, director, Milwau- 
kee Vocational School, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 

E. F. Riley, president, School of 
Science, Wahpeton, N. Dak. 

*Robert H. Spahr, General Motors In- 
stitute, Flint, Mich. 

*Jesse W. Stillman, Dupont Experi- 
ment Station, Wilmington, Del. 

*J. Raymond Walsh, director of re- 
search, C. I. O. Headquarters, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Robert J. Watt,-International Repre- 
sentative, American Federation of 
Labor, Washington, D. C. 


ESMWT Courses for 


Gas Reconnaissance 
Agenis 


Professional chemists and chemical en- 
gineers recruited by regional gas officers 
and senior gas officers of the Civilian 
Defense Corps and meeting prerequisites 
established by the Engineering, Science, 


*“Members of the Consulting Committee 
who have been named as a working committee 
to gather and analyze data and to present rec- 
commendations. Mr. Emerson has been named 
chairman, with James A. Waln, special repre- 
sentative, U. S. Office of Education, secretary. 
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TO THE HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS OF AMERICA 


ATTENTION DR. J.C. WRIGHT US OFFICE OF EDUCATION 
FEDERAL SECURITY AGENCY 


THE NAVY DEPARTMENT TAKES PLEASURE IN COMMENDING YOU HIGH- 
SCHOOL STUDENTS OF AMERICA FOR SERVING YOUR COUNTRY WELL 
AND LOYALLY IN HER HOUR OF NEED. BY GIVING YOUR TIME AND TAL- 
ENTS TO THE MAKING OF HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS OF MODEL AIR- 
PLANES YOU ARE HELPING OUR FIGHTING MEN LEARN TO RECOGNIZE 
THE SCORES OF ENEMY PLANES THEY MAY FACE IN BATTLE. YOU HAVE 
ALREADY SUPPLIED APPROXIMATELY 700,000 OF THESE VITAL MODELS. 
NOW YOU ARE BEING CALLED UPON FOR ABOUT 100,000 MORE BY THE 
FIRST OF THE YEAR. THE PROVEN VALUE OF YOUR WORK HAS INSPIRED 
THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF CANADA AND LATIN AMERICA TO FOLLOW YOUR 
FINE EXAMPLE AND TO INSTITUTE A SIMILAR PROGRAM IN THEIR 
SCHOOLS. THE NAVY IS PROUD OF YOUR ACCOMPLISHMENTS AND 
EXTENDS SINCERE THANKS TO ALL OF YOU FOR YOUR PATRIOTIC 
CONTRIBUTION. 

D C RAMSEY REAR ADMIRAL USN CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF 
AERONAUTICS 
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and Management War Training program Information about other ESMWT 
may receive training as gas reconnais- courses designed to meet the shortage of 
sance agents in ESMWT courses. Eight- engineers, chemists, physicists, and pro- 
een colleges and universities in areas duction supervisors in war activities may 
thought liable to possible gas attack have be obtained from various colleges in any 
been invited to consider the organization State or by writing the Director of 
of these courses in their ESMWT pro- ESMWT,U.S. Office of Education, Wash- 
grams. ington 25, D. C. 
Regular college chemistry teachers, 
preferably with supplementary training 


in gas specialist training courses under . 
the auspices of the U. S. Army Chemical Junior Red Cross 


Warfare Service, will conduct the Bicycle Corps 


courses. Classes of from 30 to 40 chem- 


ists and engineers are planned. Subjects With the tire and gas situation mak- 


covered will include methods of gas de- ing it more difficult to collect and dis- 
tection and sampling; characteristics, tribute articles for the Senior and Junior 
care, storage, and sterilization of gas Red Cross chapters in the Shamokin, Pa. 
masks; gas reconnaissance; gas identi- area, a Bicycle Corps was organized early 
fication; general gas protection; and im the year, Wm. H. Linderman, chair- 
treatment of contaminated areas, sup- ™an of the American Junior Red Cross 
plies, and matériel. Shamokin Chapter reports. Member- 

ship of the corps has grown from 15 to 
Types of Service 120. 

Chemists and chemical engineers with Corps members are instructed in rid- 
this specialized training will be prepared ing, safety first, first aid, map reading, 
to render a high grade of professional messenger technique, and the proper 
service in the event of enemy war-gas_ care of bicycles. Performance tests are 
attack; their duties will embrace the de- given and awards made on the basis of 
termination of whether or not war gas_ proficiency. In addition to regular 
has been used, identification of thechem- duties, activities include field meets, rid- 
ical warfare agents present, defining of ing contests, cross-country rides, etc., 
contaminated areas, and verification of | under supervision of the chairman and 
the effectiveness of decontamination other members of the Bicycle Corps 
activities, Committee, Mr. Linderman states. 
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Government Activities 


Cccupational Deferment of Professional 


and Scientific Personnel 


The amendment of Selective Service 
System Memorandum No. 115, dated 
August 16, 1943, gives the new occupa- 
tional deferment policy and lists critical 
occupations in which there may be a 
shortage of men and for which “admin- 
istrative action will be taken to insure 
consideration by the Selective Service 
System.” The list of occupations is di- 
vided into two parts. Part I lists “Pro- 
duction and Services Occupations,” and 
Part II, “Professional and Scientific Oc- 
cupations.” With reference to the lat- 
ter list, the revised memorandum states: 

“The titles appearing in this critical 
list of professional and scientific occu- 
pations are also intended to cover those 
persons who are engaged in full-time 
teaching of these professions. In addi- 
tion, this title is intended to cover per- 
sons engaged in full-time inspecting 
duties which require the utilization of 
the knowledge of critical occupations.” 

The list of critical professional and 
scientific occupations is as follows: 


Accountant'; agronomist; anatomist; 
architect, naval; astronomer; bac- 
teriologist; cl.emist. 


Engineer, professional or technical: ? 
Aeronautical, agricultural, ceramic, 


chemical, civil, communications, 
electrical, marine, mechanical, 
metallurgical, mining, petroleum, 


radio, safety. 

Entomologist; forester; geologist; geo- 
physicist; horticulturist; mathema- 
tician (including cryptanalyst); 
metallurgist; meteorologist; nema- 
tologist; oceanographer; parasitolo- 
gist; pathologist, medical; pharma- 





1 Included under this title are certified pub- 
lic accountants and those who have com- 
parable training, experience, or responsibili- 
ties. 

2 This title covers persons who are actually 
engaged as engineers in the operating, re- 
search, or teaching phases of these profes- 
sions, who are qualified either by having 
met the educational requirements or because 
of long experience. In addition, this title 
is intended to include those individuals who 
may specialize in certain phases of the pro- 
fessions listed below, such as mechanical 
engineers, who specialize in the automotive, 
heating, or refrigerating engineering field 
but whose special designations have not been 
mentioned. 





cologist; physicist; physiologist, 
medical; plant physiologist or path- 
ologist; seismologist. 


Institutional Activities 


Institute on Post-War 
Reconstruction 


In his recent annual report to the 
chancellor Dean E. George Payne, of the 
New York University School of Educa- 
tion, describes the activities of the United 
States Committee on Educational Recon- 
struction, of which he is chairman, and 
the New York University Institute of 
Post-War Reconstruction, which is sup- 
ported by a grant from the Alfred P. 
Sloan Foundation. The following quota- 
tion is from that report: 

“The United States Committee has a 
subcommittee concerned with the estab- 
lishment of an International Education 
Office, and numerous other subcommit- 
tees are engaged in research to deter- 
mine the sort of eductional program 
necessary to meet the post-war world in 
this country and throughout the world. 

“Under the auspices of New York Uni- 
versity and this Committee there was 
held during the past year at the request 
of the Central and Eastern European 
Planning Board of the governments in 
exile of Czechoslovakia, Greece, Poland, 
and Yugoslavia a two-day institute for 
the discussion of educational problems. 
This conference made a profound im- 
pression upon the educators of the coun- 
try as well as upon our State Depart- 
ment and the governments in exile them- 
selves. 

“The New York University Institute on 
Post-War Reconstruction has made a 
distinct contribution to university lead- 
ership in this field. By the terms of the 
grant from the Sloan Foundation the 
Institute is limited to consideration of 
post-war economic problems in the 
United States. Problems affecting world 
economy are also considered but the 
emphasis is primarily upon the rela- 
tion of such problems to our domestic 
economy. 


Center of Information 
and Planning 


“In the relatively short period of its 
existence, the Institute has taken its 
place as one of the acknowledged cen- 
ters of information and planning for 
Post-war American economy. Some 45 
organizations including libraries, trade 
and industrial associations, adult edu- 
cation groups, labor unions, and religious 
and charitable agencies are now directly 
affiliated with the Institute as members. 
They participate in the Institute’s con- 
ferences and receive its publications. 
Through these member organ‘zations 
and their immediate constituencies, 
which are often national in scope, the 
Institute’s activities are indirectly 
reaching several millions of individuals. 

“One of the primary policies of the 
Institute at present is to correlate the re- 
search and planning now being carried 
on by various groups throughout the 
country. This is done by bringing the 
research directors or other representa- 
tives of such planning agencies to the 
Institute’s conferences. It is hoped that 
in this way the Institute may perform the 
useful function of bringing these mate- 
rials into something approximating a 
logical pattern in promoting popular un- 
derstanding of much of the planning that 
is now going on. The recent elimination 
of many public agencies makes it more 
imperative than ever that an institute of 
this sort, operating under the wing of a 
great private university, should carry 
on the task of promoting a popular un- 
derstanding of post-war issues.” 


Spoken Language Program 


The School of Social Sciences and 
Public Affairs of The American Uni- 
versity is offering spoken language 
courses which have been developed on 
the campus of the College of Arts and 
Sciences by the United States Armed 
Forces Institute. 

The language program is based on the 
theory that linguistic excellence is ob- 
tained by imitation and constant prac- 
tice. Breaking down conventional pat- 
terns of class attendance, the courses 
have been held in the experimental 
stages for periods of 12 hours, 5 nights 
a week. From the opening background, 
the language program at The American 
University proceeds to the second level, 
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in which the speaking fluency is used in 
approaching the functional grammar 
fundamentals and reading and writing 
proficiency. On the third level, the new 
language program emphasizes the cul- 
ture of the countries whose language has 
been mastered. 

The spoken language program of the 
School of Social Sciences and Public Af- 
fairs is a part of a field known as “Effec- 
tive Communication.” All modern lan- 
guages are concentrated in the depart- 
ment as a field of intercultural com- 
munication. 


New Courses Offered 


Among the new courses which will be 
offered at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, during the coming academic 
year are a number which stress the in- 
creasing importance of utilizing all of 
the resources of the community—mu- 
seums, theaters, libraries, business and 
industrial institutions—in the educa- 
tional program. A course particularly 
interesting to students in the guidance 
field features actual experience in the 
guidance laboratory, counseling adults 
on vocational and psychological prob- 
lems. 

In a course on the international 
aspects of nursing, sp¢cial attention will 
be paid to war and post-war problems 
and requirements for nursing service in 
other countries. A study of tre modern 
concepts of communication and the 
communication arts including press, ra- 
dio, and films will present guest lectur- 
ers from Government agencies. Courses 
which re-train teachers of other subjects 
to teach the fundamentals of electricity, 
machines, shop work, radio, automotive 
mechanics and other preinduction 
classes needed by high-school-age boys 
will be continued during the coming 
year. 


Institutions Closed or 
Merged or Reduced in Grade, 
1943-44 


The extensive use of the colleges and 
universities as Army and Navy training 
centers evidently has been the means of 
keeping in operation during the emer- 
gency practically all of the 4-year col- 
leges and universities. During the past 
year the U. S. Office of Education has 
received no report of the closing of a col- 
lege. Last year three colleges closed and 
one merged with another institution. 

Other types of higher educational in- 
stitutions have not fared so well. The 
junior colleges in particular have suf- 
fered from the drawing off of their stu- 
dents for service with the armed forces. 


Reports for the current year so far re- 
ceived indicate that 23 junior colleges 
have closed either permanently or for 
the duration of the war. One has 
merged with a 4-year institution. Ten 
have reduced their college courses to 1 
year or less. 

It must be said, however, that the 
losses among the junior colleges, as well 
as among other types of institutions, are 
not so serious when considered from the 
point of view of the number of students 


Two-Year Record 


Reports for 1943-44 and 1942-43 show 
the following changes: 


1943-44: 

Merged with other institutions_...._- 6 
Junior colleges................ 1 
Independent professional 

DROS ob iccncwnteeunennnae 4 
OUI: DOE iv cccccacccmunnes 1 

Closed, presumably permanently------ 6 
PORES: DORs nnn onc ccacccnce 4 
Independent professional 

MR ett cnciaccaaes 2 

Closed for duration of the war__.----- 20 
SUREGE GUTIONIE. ccucncucccccsce 19 
nen 1 

ee 19 
SURICOE CODER ...cncccuncncue. § 
Independent professional 

ce ee 7 
GOES ccccadinaccsenmometadew 2 
POE: ccinudiitbnbbibhwcnmamedad 51 
1942-43: 

Merged with other institutions... _-- 5 
Junior colleges..............<. 3 
Independent professional 

OES cnencnconvosscacmcan 1 
GE ccitiimcchotoiawibianes 1 

Closed, presumably permanently____-- 26 
Junior eolieges.............-.-. %%§ 
Independent professional 

RENE 6 cab caccmniincnmaniiies 4 
DN. i. ccctentininineninmete 4 
DTURRL BONOONE .nnccccceccuscae 3 

Closed for duration of the war_---.---- 3 
PURICE CUNO. cccnecsnctssnce 3 

OR TNE sk ncicenienwncinkebinn 5 
PGE DN cnscscendenedios 5 

EE ciennaieneenn tennis 39 





involved. None of the institutions that 
have been forced to close or merge or 
reduce their work enrolled a large num- 
ber of students. 

In the case of the junior colleges, the 
loss is very largely among the institu- 
tions that were set up as additions to 
public high schools located in small 
towns or in rural communities, and hav- 
ing barely enough students to justify 
their listing as junior colleges. Nine of 
those which closed during the past year 
were in Iowa, which, next to California, 
has the largest number of publicly con- 
trolled junior colleges of any State. 
Among the junior colleges which reduced 
their courses to 1 year, 3 also are in Iowa. 


Next to junior colleges, the independ- 
ent professional schools have been 
affected most by the war. There has 
been reported the merger of four pro- 
fessional schools and the closing of one 
during the past year. Seven are found 
to be offering work below grade. In 
addition, the Council on Legal Education 
and Admissions to the Bar of the Ameri- 
can Bar Association has reported the 
suspension for the duration of the war of 
three university schools of law. 


Wartime and Reconstruction 
Courses in the College of 
Commerce 


Present-day and post-war problems 
were emphasized in courses given in the 
College of Commerce at the University 
of Iowa. 

Courses in Business statistics, The 
civilian in war economy, and Marketing 
emphasized consumer problems such as 
rationing and shortages, and wartime 
markets. Courses in Army office practice, 
Army correspondence, and Business edu- 
cation problems in wartime were de- 
signed as preinduction business training. 
Courses in Wartime national administra- 
tion, Economic geography of South 
America, and Geography of Asia dealt 
with present economic problems. In the 
field of post-war reconstruction, the 
work included Labor legislation, National 
post-war problems, Public finance, and 
World population problems, 


War Eavings Materials 
(From page 4) 


America at War series of photographic 
news posters suitable for high schools. 

Help Fight for Freedom, foreign lan- 
guage poster in Spanish, French, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and German, 

“Hey, Gang!” Canadian school War 
Savings poster included in October issue 
of Schools-at-War, War Savings News 
Bulletin for Teachers. 

Help Send Them What It Takes To 
Win, showing disembarkation scene with 
various pieces of military equipment 
priced in terms of War Stamps and 
Bonds. Included in October issue of the 
Teachers Bulletin to be sent to every 
teacher. 

Triple-Threat Jeep Campaign Poster, 
illustrating three types of jeeps—jump- 
ing, flying, and swimming with prices 
and rules for the fall campaign to end 
on December 7, Pearl Harbor Day. To 
be included with the October issue of the 
Teachers Bulletin to be sent to every 
teacher, 
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Twenty States Enact 
Provisions During Year 


State legislatures meeting in 1943 were 
confronted with a new challenge—How 
to save children whose parents have gone 
into war services from becoming casual- 
ties of the war. 

When a war comes we may stop the 
construction of a highway already 
started and after the war take it up 
again where we left it, but not so with 
children. We cannot neglect their care 
and development and expect to take up 
where we left them at the beginning of 
the war—the damage resulting from the 
delay is irreparable. 

The purpose here is to indicate the 
extent to which the 1943 State legisla- 
tures endeavored to meet the “human 
needs” of children whose mothers had 
entered war industries or services and 
the methods employed. Principal among 
these needs were: 


1. Supervision of children of school 
age before and after regular 
school hours; and also for care on 
Saturdays and during vacation 
time. 

2. Supervision of children below the 
regular school admission age. 

3. Additional funds necessary to main- 
tain these facilities or services 
including (a) additional person- 
nel for instruction and counseling 
services; (b) necessary food, its 
preparation and serving; and (c) 
janitorial and general mainte- 
nance services. 

4. Capital outlays for needed equip- 
ment not formerly provided by 
the school. 


Under this new challenge it is natural 
for community leaders and legislators to 
look to the schools for the extended 
school services found necessary. These 
services enable the release of women 
for essential war employment to replace 
men who are called to the armed forces. 

It may be noted at first that in many 
States school officials found themselves 
powerless under their State laws to deal 
effectively with these problems. There 
was confusion as to legal authority and 
scope of action. For example, there were 
no funds available to maintain extended 
school facilities for children before and 
after school hours, nor to employ addi- 
tional personnel for this purpose. In 






State Legislative Action for 
Extended School Services 


many States school officials were without 
authority to admit children to school be- 
fore the regular school admission age. In 
some States school officials were uncer- 
tain as to whether they could accept 
Federal funds to assist in the mainte- 
nance of extended school services deemed 
necessary. 

It is significant to note that in 1943 
more than half the State legislatures 
considered these problems and 20 States 
enacted provisions which in one way or 
another tended to alleviate the circum- 
stances. Legislative action in this line 
manifested itself in several uypes of stat- 
utes. No attempt is made here to give 
in detail all the provisions enacted, but 
rather to illustrate the several types. 

The types of legislative provisions en- 
acted are here summarized: 


€chool Admission Age Lowered 


In a number of States, legislatures 
modified their school admission age so 
as to care for additional young children. 
The following are examples of this type 
of legislation: 


ILLINOIS authorized school districts 
to establish nursery schools for chil- 
dren between 2 and 6 years of age. 


INDIANA set up procedures for estab- 
lishment of nursery schools for chil- 
dren under 6 years of age, and author- 
ized use of Federal, State, and local 
funds therefor. 


MAINE authorized admission to school 
of children who will be 5 years of age 
on or before October 15 following the 
opening of school in September. 


NEW JERSEY authorized school dis- 
tricts to establish nursery schools and 
to admit any children who are under 
the regular school admission age and 
to pay for the same out of any money 
available for current expenses of the 
schools generally. 


NORTH CAROLINA provided that any 
children reaching the age of 6 by 
December 31 of any school year shall 
be enrolled during the first month of 
the school term. 


OREGON authorized school boards to 
sponsor, establish, and supervise nurs- 
ery schools for children between 2 and 
6 years of age. 


WASHINGTON authorized school dis- 
tricts to establish nursery schools for 
pre-school-age children. 





WISCONSIN authorized school boards 
to establish nursery schools for chil- 
dren under 4 years of age. 


Funds for Extended School 
Services 


One of the most vital problems in 
connection with the development of ade- 
quate extended school services arises in 
connecticn with providing for thcir sup- 
port and maintenance. It is noteworthy 
that a number of States have enacted 
provisions bearing upon this probicm. 
A summary of legislative action @>.ling 
with this aspect of the problem follows: 


Acceptance of Federal Funds 


An unusual number of State levisla- 
tures enacted provisions which expressly 
authorized State school officials to accept 
Federal funds for general or special edu- 
cational purposes which as a rule permit 
the use of funds for extended school or 
child-care services. Laws of this type 
were approved in California, Connecti- 
cut, Illinois, (nursery schools), Indiana 
(nursery schools), Maryland, Massa- 
chusetts, New Hampshire (child-care 
centers), New York, Oklahoma, Oregon, 
Tennessee, Washington, Wisconsin. 


State and Local Funds 


In some States the legislatures made 
direct appropriations for extended school 
or child-care services. Some of the 
States making appropriations for these 
services are: 


CII a siccascthiciescitssnitisiaiatiitataasisaimias #500, 000 
CRG ivcditcnutannnnscnninnn 200, 000 
E:T a tcnetincemintcmnsacinacantininas 2, 500, 000 
OO aensecinetitineninaianannian 187, 000 
WRI ctncicnnininnnnndaiil 500, 000 


The CALIFORNIA legislature required 
that all child-care centers collect a fee 
from parents to assist in the mainte- 
nance of such centers. The use of local 
tax funds is prohibited, and no funds 
of the district derived from State sup- 
port of schools may be expended for 
child-care centers. 

INDIANA authorized the use of State 
funds for nursery schools. 

NEW JERSEY authorized school dis- 
tricts to maintain nursery schools or de- 
partments and to pay the expense of 
such out of any money available for the 
current expense of the schools generally 
and in the same manner and under the 
same restrictions as expenses of other 
schools are paid. 

OREGON authorized school districts 
to establish nursery schools and also 
extended school services, and stipulated 
that the full cost of nursery schools 
shall be borne by fees, grants-in-aid, or 
gifts from sources other than regular 
district revenues. 
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WISCONSI, in addition to authoriz- 
ing the acceptance of Federal funds for 
nursery schools, stipulated that school 
boards may require a reasonable fee for 
attendance, and may waive the fee or 
portion thereof to any person unable to 
pay the same. No State aid is allowed 
for this purpose. 


Broad Authority for Extended 
School Services 

The following are a few examples of 
1943 legislative enactments which vested 
broad authority in school officials to 
establish and maintain extended school 
services or child-care centers: 

CALIFORNIA (Ch. 116).—The legisla- 
ture authorized the governing boards of 
any school district to establish child-care 
centers in school districts for children 
between the ages of.2 and 16 years. 
Governing boards were authorized to 
enter into agreements with city, country, 
or other agency in carrying out the pro- 
visions of this chapter for facilities, per- 
sonnel, etc., and to determine the hours 
of the day, days of the week, and the 
number of weeks, etc., during which 
child-care centers may be in operation. 
The legislature directed that a fee shall 
be colleeted towards meeting the cost of 
maintenance of child-care centers, and 
stipulated that the fee charged need not 
be uniform. This act authorized the use 
of Federal funds for this purpose, but 
prohibited the use of funds derived from 
local taxes and stipulated that no funds 
of the district derived from State sup- 
port of the schools may be expended for 
child-care centers. The legislature 
stipulated that this act shall be effec- 
tive until 6 months after the termination 
of the war. 

MASSACHUSETTS (Ch. 493) .—This 
act authorizes the school committee of 
any town to provide extended school 
services for children between 3 and 4 
years of age of employed mothers, if in 
the committee’s judgment the needs are 
sufficient to warrant the same and upon 
approval by the State Department of 
Education. This chapter also authorizes 
the State and the several school com- 
mittees and towns to accept Federal 
funds for this purpose. The legislature 
stipulated that this chapter shall be ef- 
fective for the duration and 6 months 
thereafter. 

OKLAHOMA (S. 70).—The Oklahoma 
legislature authorized school districts to 
establish extended school services to in- 
clude a program of child care so that 
parents of children may engage in war- 
time employment. The act provides 
that if 15 or more children not less than 
3 years of age enroll for extended school 





REPORTED BY OWI 


mation: 


planes are involved. 


raid over the Rhineland. 


of one a day. 





COST OF WAR IN TERMS OF BONDS AS 


“Modern total war is costly because it is world-wide, because our fighting 
forces are the largest in history, and above all because modern war is a war 
of machines as well as men,” says OWI. It also gives the following infor- 


“A single broadside from nine 16-inch guns of a giant battleship costs 
$13,500. Each time an American torpedo plane launches its load, $11,000 
in death goes streaking at the enemy target. Our four-motored bombers 
burn vast quantities of high-octane gasoline. In a single raid of 1,000 Flying 
Fortresses over the Rhineland, $375,000 worth of fuel is used and about 
$1,000,000 worth of bombs. Two-ton block busters, sometimes raining down 
at the rate of five a minute, cost $875 apiece. Also, $375,000,000 worth of 


“Translating some of the costs of war into the bonds that would be re- 
quired to pay for them, this is the way it stacks up— 


5,000 people would have to buy $100 War Bonds (at the subscription 
price of $75) to pay for the gasoline used on the 1,000 Flying Fortress’ 


180 people would have to buy one $100 bond each to finance a single 
broadside from the 16-inch guns of one of our giant battleships. 

2 people buying $100 bonds wouldn’t quite pay for the equipment of 
a single soldier, the cost of which is $154.95. It would take more than 
33,300 people buying $100 War Bonds to meet the $2,500,000 cost of 
equipping a single division—and we are creating divisions at the rate 


1 $100 bond purchase would keep a carrier-based Navy plane in the air 
just a little more than two and one-quarter hours . 
life preservers, it might save an equal number of lives ... or if used 
to buy 50-caliber armor-piercing bullets, it would pay for 204 rounds. 


“As invasion becomes a fact and spreads over our wide-flung battle fronts, 
more and more men and equipment will be needed. And as the tempo of 
war increases, so also does the cost of the war. This already has been strik- 
ingly reflected in our increasing war expenditures.” 


. . if spent on 26 








services, such services may be estab- 
lished to care for children during regu- 
lar school days, holidays and vacation 
days or any combination thereof. It also 
provides for a program of activities 
which shall be devoted to education and 
recreation and to such care as is neces- 
sary for the welfare of the children. 
The Governor was authorized to accept 
and disburse Federal funds which may 
be available for this purpose. 


OREGON (Ch. 77).—The Oregon leg- 
islature authorized any school district 
under rules and regulations established 
by the State Board of Education to spon- 
sor, maintain, operate and supervise 
nursery schools for children between the 
ages of 2 and 6 years, and to provide ex- 
tended school services for children of 
school age; provided, however, that the 
full cost for nursery schools shall he 
borne by fees, grants in aid, or gifts from 
sources other than regular district 
revenues. 


WASHINGTON (Ch. 220) —The legis- 


lature of Washington authorized school 
districts to establish and maintain, under 
such rules as may be provided by the 


State superintendent, nursery schools for- 


children of employed mothers “and/or to 
provide before and after school and va- 
cation care for children of working 
mothers, and to operate any other edu- 
cation program sponsored and/or sup- 
ported by the Federal Government;” and 
appropriated $500,000 therefor. School 
districts were authorized to use a por- 
tion of their funds for this purpose pend- 
ing the receipt of reimbursement of 
Federal funds. This act is effective for 
the duration and 6 months thereafter. 


Noteworthy Developments 


A review of legislative action in 1943 
dealing with the care and supervision of 
children in wartime reflects certain 
noteworthy developments, namely: 

1. Action on the part of many States 
to modify by one or more amendments 


(Turn to page 25) 
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Spanish Essay Contest 


The Mexican Consul “Essay Contest, 
held each spring for the best essay writ- 
ten in Spanish by a Dallas, Texas high- 
school student, took place this year at 
the N. R. Crozier Technical High School. 
The winner, a student of the W. H. Ad- 
amson High School, was awarded a silver 
pin of Mexican filigree work made in the 
silver factories of Taxco. 

The essay contest, which has done a 
great deal toward creating an interest 
in Mexico and in Latin America. has been 
held annually for the past 10 years. 
Originally initiated by the Mexican con- 
sul of the Dallas district, Sehor Adolfo 
Dominguez, the contest has been con- 
tinued by the present Consul, Sefor Luis 
Pérez Abreu. 

Rules of the contest state that con- 
testants must be from advanced Spanish 
classes, must have learned their Spanish 
in the United States, and not speak the 
language as their native tongue. 

Early in the year the Consul sends out 
five possible subjects such as “Buenos 
Vecinos,” “México y los Estados Unidos,” 
“Historia de México.” The students are 
then asked to prepare themselves on 
these subjects and to be ready on a given 
day in the spring to write an essay of 
700 words on one of two subjects the 
Consul will present from the original list 
of the five topics announced earlier. This 
year’s subjects were “La historia y la 
Civilizacién de México” and “El Folklore 
de México.” 

Teachers in the Dallas schools point 
out that as a result of the contest, inter- 
est in the study of Spanish has increased 
noticeably among the student body. 
Students work hard in collecting materi- 
als and information, and some years the 
Consul gives a series of lectures in Span- 
ish touching on the subjects about which 
the students will later write. 


Archive of Hispanic Culture 
to Expand 


The Hispanic Foundation in the Li- 
brary of Congress has received a grant 
of $17,650 from the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion to be used within a 2-year period 
for the expansion of its Archive of His- 
panic Culture, Archibald MacLeish, the 
Librarian of Congress, recently an- 
nounced. The grant will enable the Li- 
brary to increase its holding of photo- 









Inter-American Educational 


graphs and slides so that the collection 
will comprise as nearly a complete rec- 
ord as possible of the achievements of 
Latin American artists. Through the 
grant, it also will be possible for the 
Library to prepare sets of slides and 
photographs for the use of teachers, 
schools, and organizations interested in 
Latin American art. 

The Archive of Hispanic Culture, 
which has rapidly become one of the 
principal centers in the United States for 
the study of Latin American art, was 
established by the Library in 1940 to 
meet the growing need for visual ma- 
terial on Latin American art. The col- 
lection now comprises 1,500 slides and 
some 6,000 photographs of art from all 
periods in all Latin-American coun- 
tries, ranging from the earliest colonial 
chapels to the most recent frescoes and 
office buildings. Photographs from the 
collection have been exhibited through- 
out the country, have appeared in books 
and magazines, and copies have been 
made available to the public. Other 
Government agencies and a number of 
museums and universities have cooper- 
ated in the project to make Latin-Amer- 
ican art better known in the United 
States. Summarizing the achievement 
of this special division of the founda- 
tion will be a Guide to the Art of Latin 
America, a bibliography, and collection 
of directories now nearing completion. 

The Archive is under the direction of 
Robert C. Smith, Assistant Director of 
the Hispanic Foundation, and Elizabeth 
Wilder, assisted by a group of special- 
ists in the field who act as consultants. 

At a recent meeting of the consultants, 
Miguel Covarrubias, distinguished Mexi- 
can artist and writer, was present. Other 
Latin-American artists and art histori- 
ans also will be called upon from time to 
time for suggestions and advice. 


Chilean Minister of Educa- 
tion Recommends Organ- 
ization of Pan-American 


Clubs 


A copy of the Pan-American Day mes- 
sage of Minister of Education Benjamin 
Claro Velasco to the students of Chile 
has been received by the Division of In- 
ter-American Educational Relations of 
the U. S. Office of Education. The mes- 
sage includes the following recommenda- 


tions to the students of Chile to promote 
inter-American good neighborliness: 


To read and meditate on the life and 
works of the men who, in each country, 
have done major work to promote con- 
tinental unity. 

To celebrate the national holiday of 
each American country, singing their 
national hymns and paying respect to 
their flags. 

To make great effort to understand the 
soul of the different people by means of 
three forms of expression: Music, folk 
dances, and folk lore. 

To study the history and geography of 
each country, with special reference to 
the great routes of international com- 
merce; to the unifying acts with which 
the American peoples have responded in 
the past to foreign aggression; and to the 
work of ex-officio ambassadors such as 
Andrés Bello, Domingo Sarmiento, 
Eugenio Maria Hostos, and others. 

To read daily in the press news of the 
peoples of America so as to be ready to 
send some form of material or spiritual 
help to students ‘whenever any catas- 
trophe befalls them. 

To inform yourselves of the work of 
governmental and private agencies, such 
as the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, the 
Pan American Union, the Rockefeller 
Foundation, the cultural cooperation 
agencies and the Red Cross, which work 
for better understanding among the peo- 
ples of the continent. 

To make a list of the obstacles which 
make the union of the American peoples 
difficult and study ways of overcoming 
these obstacles. 

To organize in every school a pan- 
American club, for the purpose of becom- 
ing better acquainted with the students 
of the other American republics and, 
particularly, to make more pleasant the 
life of the foreigners who are studying in 
the country. 

To exchange a letter, at least once a 
year, with some student in each one of 
the other American republics. 

To make exchanges of student publi- 
cations, stamps, pictures, posters, maps, 
photographs, books, and pamphlets with 
other young people of the Americas. 

To make a scrapbook with pictures and 
clippings showing the contributions that 
each one of the peoples has made to the 
cultural and material progress of Amer- 
ica. 

To keep permanently in sight, close by 
a flag of the fatherland, a map of the 
Americas so that the inspiration of your 
lives will come from the association of 
these two lofty symbols. 


The Minister goes on to say: “The 
above suggestions are only bare outlines 
of a plan for getting the people of the 
Americas closer together through the 
most effective means possible—you young 
people. It is up to you to give life to 
these plans, imbuing them with your 
zeal. Yours is the task of giving stable 


(Turn to page 25) 
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V. C. Answers ““‘What 
Can We Do”’ 


The following statement is made by 
John W.Condie, State high-school super- 
visor in Idahoin a memorandum to prin- 
civals and superintendents titled, “Your 
Wartime High-School Program for 1943- 
1944”: 

“Figh-school and coliege students are 
anxious to do their part in winning the 
war, but of course are asking the ques- 
tion, ‘What can we do?’ and ‘How can 
we prepare for service?.’.. 

“The U. S. Office of Education in co- 
operation with the Army and Navy has 
sroposed a definite plan known as the 
Victory Corps Program which provides 
an administrative and curricular set-up 
which, if followed, will prepare our high- 
school youth adequately for specific war 
service. While this plan is national in 
its scope, it is voluntary and local in 
its application; most schools are adopt- 
ing it for use because it provides a defi- 
nite pre-induction service plan and pro- 
cedure. Its chief value lies in its excel- 
lent provision for individual guidance 
by ‘channeling’ efforts toward a definite 
goal.” 
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Correspondence With Foreign Students 


An opportunity for first-hand, practical work in building closer Anglo-American 
relations is offered to members of the Victory Corps by Gaynor Staddon of the Girls 
Training Corps of England. 

In a letter to Commissioner Studebaker, Miss Staddon wrote, “I would be glad 
if you would help me to form a Pen Club with the young people of the Victory Corps 
and the Girls Training Corps here. ... 

“Our girls’ ages are between 14 and 20 years. I feel sure it would help to link 
up the friendship so necessary for all the United Nations’ younger generation. 

“I know our girls will look forward to an interesting correspondence with the 
Victory Corps.” 

In his reply the Commissioner said, “I appreciate very much your suggestion of 
the possibility of promoting correspondence between the young people of the Girls 
Training Corps of England and our own High-School Victory Corps here in America. 
I am sure that many of our schools throughout the country would be very much 
interested to accept such an invitation.” 

Correspondence with students in foreign lanas has been considered a valuable 
educational experience and is especially useful in acquainting students with the 
problems faced by our Allies. 

Schools which wish to start exchange correspondence should write to Miss Staddon 
at Beams, 25, Eton Avenue, Sudbury, Wembley, Middlesex, England, for further 
details. 
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FOR SCHOOL ADMINISTRATORS AND 
VICTORY CORPS DIVISION SPONSORS 
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This bulletin indicates Army needs for “ or 


prep2red jointly by the War Depart- 
ment and the Vocativnal Division of 
the U. S. Office of Education, and will 
soon be available. 

Copies are being supplied to school 
superintendents and principals, and also 
to State directors for vocational educa- 
tion for distribution to local vocational 
education supervisors and_ teachers. 

War epartment Bulletin PIT-330, 
Pre-Induction Training in Vocational 
Schools, Vocational Departments, and 


trained specialists and presents general PIT-334 Saigo onstage Vocational 

suggestions for the organization and ad- ecm on a 
=a " . ‘ 3 lenal ommunications 

ministration of pre-induction vocational — 


training courses. The pre-induction training covered in 


The new bulletins suggest desirable this series requires shop or laboratory 
content for pre-induction training work to develop occupational skill and 
courses in specific vocational fields Sufficient related instruction to enable 
needed by the Army, as indicated in the trainee to understand the work. This 
the titles: procedure follows the pattern common to 

vocational training on both the sec- 

PIT-331 — Pre-Induction Vocational ondary school and adult levels. 
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Course Planning and 
Operations Covered 

These new bulletins should be consid- 
ered as supplements to Bulletin PIT-330. 

The supplements, PIT-331 to PIT-334, 
provide analyses of the Army occupa- 
tions in each general field of training 
and suggest the vocational training ap- 
plicable to these occupations. Super- 
visors will find the bulletin useful in 
planning with teachers and in supervis- 
ing the conduct of courses. Shop and 
related subject teachers will be able to 
obtain valuable assistance from both 
Bulletin PIT-330 and the supplements 
relating to their specific training fields. 
For example, teachers of automotive me- 
chanics should be supplied with bulletins 
PIT-330 and PIT-331, and teachers of 
radio and telephone operation or mainte- 
nance should be supplied with bulletins 
PIT-330 and PIT-334. 

Each of the bulletins lists and de- 
scribes important Army specialist jobs 
that are similar to civilian occupations 
and also those which are peculiar to the 
Army and have no direct civilian coun- 
terparts. 

The listings and descriptions of Army 
occupations which are given will be of 
help to teachers for the purpose of em- 
phasizing the more important phases of 
existing vocational courses from the 
standpoint of Army needs. The value of 
pre-induction training as preparation 


for post-induction training in Army 
schools for specific Army jobs is pointed 
out. 

Suggestive units of instruction that are 
common to both vocational and Army 
schools are contained in the bulletins. 


Pointers on Training Given 


The bulletins stress the fact that 
courses are to be planned and conducted 
under State and local supervision. Par- 
ticipation by local schools is on a vol- 
untary basis. Existing courses need not 
be changed or present training schedules 
disrupted. Applicable long term train- 
ing courses for in-school youth should 
be continued with enrollments increased 
as much as possible. Short intensive 
pre-induction training courses should be 
conducted for boys nearing their eight- 
eenth birthday and for out-of-school 
men who are likely to be inducted in the 
near future. 

Copies of the bulletins may be obtained 
from the directors for vocational educa- 
tion of the States. Inquiries to this 
source should be addressed in care of the 
State department of education. Copies 
may also be secured from the U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D.C., 
or from the Civilian Pre-Induction 
Training Branch, Industrial Personnel 


Division, Headquarters, Army Service 
Forces, War Department, Washington 
2%. DC. 


Meeting Teacher Shortage 
In Wartime Physical Education 


The Problem High Schools 
Face 


Physical Fitness a Echool Re- 
sponsibi ity 

Although teacher shortage is a serious 
and perplexing problem for school ad- 
ministrators, the physical fitness pro- 
gram is receiving increased attention. 
School administrators are showing in- 
itiative in adjusting their programs to 
meet the wartime needs of pupils. 

A variety of methods is being used to 
meet the shortage in trained teachers of 
physical education, and it is the purpose 
of this statement to present some of these 
methods of consideration. 


Meaning of Physical Fitness 
This article deals specifically with 

meeting teacher-shortage problems in 

the field of physical education. How- 


- 
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ever, administrators should not overlook 
the fact that every high-school physical 
fitness program should include instruc- 
tion in health education as well. A pro- 
gram for health education instruction 
in high schools has been prepared by a 
committee whose members included rep- 
resentatives of the Army, Navy, second- 
ary schools and the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. Victory Corps Series Pamphlet 
No. 3, Physical Fitness through Health 
Education for the Victory Corps, a state- 
ment of this program, will be available 
soon and will be announced in EpucaTIONn 
FOR VICTORY. 

A person is said to be physically fit 
when he is free from handicapping de- 
fects and disease, follows good health 
practices, and has the knowledge, skills, 
strength, endurance, and will to do effec- 
tively the maximum tasks of the day. In 
a broad sense physical fitness might be 
said to be analogous to a superior health 


status. It is fitness for living in the 
home, in the school, on the farm, in the 
factory, or at the battle front. 

The limitations of fitness are deter- 
mined by inheritance, but within these 
limitations daily living practices develop 
and otherwise influence fitness. Suitable 
work, adequate nutrition, the correction 
of defects, exercise, rest, relaxation, 
freedom from worry and tensions, the 
use of preventive and therapeutic medi- 
cal services, and the avoidance of ex- 
cesses, including alcohol and tobacco, are 
all important in developing and main- 
taining fitness. Participating regularly 
in a good program of physical education 
has been demonstrated to be one of the 
important elements in the school pro- 
gram that contributes to the develop- 
ment and maintenance of physical fit- 
ness. 


Need for Physical Fitness 


There is an immediate need for high- 
school students to become physically fit. 
They are making and must continue to 
make a major contribution in the armed 
forces and in wartime services. 

About 25 percent of the boys of high- 
school age examined for service in the 
armed forces have been rejected as physi- 
cally unfit. Army and Navy officers who 
have had the responsibility of training 
inductees, constantly state that young 
men without physical defects are often 
lacking in the necessary strength, en- 
durance, stamina, agility, and skills re- 
quired for effective military service. 
Consequently, their military training is 
retarded 

Most of the girls of high-school age 
who are employed in war work by the 
end of 1943 will be in jobs which de- 
mand strength, endurance, and skill. 
War industry is increasingly feeling the 
impact of lack of physical fitness among 
girls and women. The high school is 
challenged to meet this need for physical 
fitness. 


Steps to a Wartime Fregram of 
Physical Educction 


The majority of school administrators 
and adult citizens are agreed that the 
provision of an adequate wartime pro- 
gram of physical fitness for all pupils is 
one of the important and immediate re- 
sponsibilities of schools. Physical edu- 
cation is essential to physical fitness. An 
adequate program of physical education 
activities, suitable facilities, and compe- 
tent teachers are necessary to meet the 
needs of students. A wartime program of 
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physical education prepared by a com- 
mittee representing the secondary 
schools of the country, the Army, Navy, 
U. S. Public Health Service, Committee 
on Physical Fitness of the Federal Se- 
curity Agency, and the U. S. Office of 
Education, and having the endorsement 
and support of all these agencies, has 
been published under the title, Victory 
Corps Series Pamphlet No. 2, Physical 
Fitness Through Physical Education for 
the Victory Corps, which may be pur- 
chased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 
cents a copy. 

The program described in this bulletin 
can be carried out with the minimum of 
facilities and equipment. With the nec- 
essary adaptations it has been used suc- 
cessfully during the past year in some of 
the largest city high schools as well as in 
small rural schools operating under diffi- 
cult conditions. In many schools much 
has been accomplished by improvising 
facilities and equipment. Rulings made 
during the past several months by the 
OPA and WPB have made possible the 
manufacture and sale of certain equip- 
ment and supplies that are needed in 
carrying out the wartime program of 
physical education. 

Problems of personnel, time, and fa- 
cilities should not be excuses for fail- 
ure to establish a physical education pro- 
gram. Throughout the country excellent 
programs have been established and 
maintained under adverse conditions. 


BARS FOR CHINNING AND 
HANGING HALF LEVER 
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FORWARD BEND 


The extremity of difficulty has made some 
administrators eager to equal the war 
spirit of our fighting forces. In situa- 
tions where students and patrons are 
apathetic or opposed to wartime physical 
education, the schools should secure their 
understanding and interest. 

Accepting this essential responsibility, 
each school administrator should take 
the following immediate steps: 

1. Provide adequate time in the sched- 
ule. 

2. Provide the best available facilities. 

3. Secure, train, and supervise the best 
teaching personnel available. 

4. Use every other source or device for 
aiding personnel in developing the physi- 
cal education program. : 


Ecope of Program 


Every effort should be made to retain 
or to develop a physical education pro- 
gram that meets the needs of pupils and 
is conducted under professionally trained 
instructors. Frequently by thorough in- 
vestigation of all the possibilities more 
can be done along this line than is at first 
apparent. Anything less than such a 
program should be considered a tem- 
porary expedient to be remedied as soon 
as possible. 

The minimum program to be carried 
on in every secondary school is outlined 
in the manual, Physical Fitness Through 
Physical Education for the Victory Corps. 
Every school can carry on at least the 
basic suggestions outlined and wherever 


RUNNING PARALLEL BARS 
ROPE CUMB HIGH JUMP 





POTATO RACE 


and whenever conditions permit, the pro- 
gram should be enriched. Copies of this 
manual should be available in each 
school. 


Recruiting New Teachers 


Many trained men and women 
teachers of physical education have left 
the teaching profession to serve in the 
armed forces or in industry. This has 
made it necessary for school administra- 
tors to recruit new teachers of physical 
education. The more common practices 
in this regard are: 

1. Retired teachers have returned to 
service; sometimes on a part-time basis. 
It is recognized that such teachers may 
need to have some of the physical educa- 
tion activities demonstrated by the stu- 
dents. 

2. Teachers who have limited training 
and experience in physical education and 
who do not meet present certification 
requirements have been issued tem- 
porary teaching permits. 

3. Teachers of other subjects have 
been assigned to teach physical educa- 
tion. 

4. Women teachers of physical educa- 
tion have been assigned to teach or assist 
in teaching classes of boys. The use of 
students in such situations to demon- 
strate the activities has proved helpful. 

5. Itinerant teachers have been used. 
Schedules have been devised which per- 
mit teachers of physical education to 
work in more than one sehool during 
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the week. Such teachers, especially if 
some attention is given to the use of 
student leaders and assistance from 
other teachers, can initiate and super- 
vise a program of physical education. 

These teachers can be made more ef- 
fective through carefully planned pro- 
grams of in-service training, and 
through a sound educational policy in 
the use of student leaders. 


In-service Training of 
Teachers 


When the program of physical educa- 
tion is to be carried by a teacher with 
limited preparation, it is essential that 
in-service training be provided. Course 
content in which the teacher should be 
trained, procedures for carrying out the 
training and ways of financing the train- 
ing are suggested in the following sec- 
tions. 


Suggestions for Course Content 


Teachers should receive training in the 
materials and methods indicated in the 
units that are described below. They 
should be given a broad understanding 
of the basic skills involved in the several 
activities suggested, rules of games and 
sports, methods of teaching them, and 
safety procedures. It is desirable but 
not essential for them to be skilled per- 
formers, themselves, provided intelligent 
use is made of skilled students as demon- 
strators. A statement of some essential 
units of instruction follows: 

Selection of pupils for participation 

Selection and classification of pupils 
for participation in the activities are 
based on: (1) Their physical condition, 
and (2) their level of maturity. It is 
recommended that the physical condi- 
tion of the pupils be evaluated through 
observation of all pupils by their teach- 
ers, and a more complete inspection of 
the pupils who seem to deviate seri- 
ously from the normal. The techniques 
of carrying on the observation and in- 
spection are described in chapter III en- 
titled, “Selection of Pupils for Train- 
ing” in the manual, Physical Fitness 
Through Physical Education for the Vic- 
tory Corps. 


Methods of organizing programs 
Teachers should understand that suc- 
cessful organizational techniques are 
based on sound principles of leadership. 
For example, the teacher should know 
his duties; get along well with people; 
demonstrate the activity or select a suit- 
able demonstrator; encourage class par- 
ticipation in making decisions; organize 
the class so that opportunities for par- 
ticipation are used to the maximum; and 






use methods of instruction which tend 
to prevent accidents. 


Factors contributing to physical fitness 

This unit should help the teacher to 
understand how such factors as exer- 
cise, nutrition, prevention of disease, 
correction of defects, and problems of 
heating, lighting, ventilation, sanitation, 
and housekeeping contribute to total 
fitness. 


Athletic sports 


Teachers should be given a broad un- 
derstanding of the fundamentals and 
rules of vigorous athletic sports and 
methods of teaching them. 


Combative activities for boys 


Teachers of boys should be given an 
understanding of the fundamentals of 
combative activities, such as hand to 
hand, boxing, and wrestling. They 
should be discouraged from promoting 
judo and other extremely hazardous or 
unsportsmanlike activities. 

Rhythmic activities 

An effort should be made to provide 
a background in rhythmic activities. 
This is particularly important for teach- 
ers of girls. 

Games and relays 

Games and relays provide a maximum 
amount of vigorous activity for large 
numbers in the minimum period of time. 
Gymnastics 

Gymnastics make a particularly valu- 
able contribution to muscular strength 
and to some skills of special use in mil- 
itary service. 

Aquatics 

Skill in water activities is frequently 
essential for survivaF in all branches of 
the armed service and in civilian life. 


Standards and tests 

Teachers should be familiar with 
techniques for evaluating progress in 
physical education. 


Procedures for Providing Inservice 
Training 

There are many procedures for provid- 
ing inservice training. Some of these 
are: 
Consultant services 

Supervision is on-the-job training of 
teachers in service. The situation in 
which the teacher learns from guided ex- 
periences is highly desirable. In many 
localities, trained supervisors are not 
provided, and the problem of training 
inexperienced teachers, therefore, is 
compelling. 

Some school systems have trained su- 








pervisors who do not now reach all of 
the schools. In such systems, this super- 
visory service should be extended through 
the use of assistants. For the many 
school systems now without trained su- 
pervisory services, a plan should be in- 
augurated for providing emergency 
supervisory services for the physical edu- 
cation program. 

Such a plan, to be effective, preferably 
should be on a State-wide basis. It 
should have the flexibility necessary to 
practical use in local communities. Its 
object should be to make maximum use 
of trained and experienced teachers in 
helping the inexperienced teachers in the 
conduct of the emergency wartime physi- 
cal education program. 

In an effective emergency plan: 

1. The basic responsibility for the 
plan should be assigned by the chief 
State school officer to the State super- 
visor of health and physical education. 
In States which lack such a supervisor, 
a person should be temporarily appointed 
as acting State supervisor of physical 
education. 

2. As many professionally trained area 
consultants as deemed necessary should 
be appointed to serve under the State 
supervisor. In some States an area con- 
sultant may function in a county, and 
in other States the geographical areas 
for consultant service may be of different 
sizes. 

3. Area consultants should ascertain 
the need and desire for supervision of 
physical education programs in schools 
within their areas. 

4. Area consultants, after consultation 
with the school administrators con- 
cerned, should invite competent, experi- 
enced teachers to volunteer for super- 
visory services. 

5. Area consultants should make avail- 
able to schools in need of supervision the 
services of competent volunteers insofar 
as this is practicable. 

6. The area consultant should report 
periodically to the State supervisor. 

The above plan may be adapted to use 
on a local or county basis. It is deemed 
advisable that volunteers receive appro- 
priate recognition for their services, and 
that arrangements for their expenses 
be made by the area supervisor with the 
schools served unless other means are 
available. 


Institutes 

Institutes are among the most helpful 
procedures for increasing the competence 
of teachers. These may be organized by 
the State department of public instruc- 
tion on a State-wide basis, by county 
superintendents on a county basis, or by 
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the local administrator on a community 
basis. The facilities and personnel of 
State colleges and universities might be 
used for these institutes. 

Inasmuch as there are many activities 
with which teachers must be familiar, it 
is suggested that approximately 1 week 
be devoted to the institute. If this is 
not practical, the administrator may 
wish to organize three institutes each 
of 2 days duration. These should be 
spaced in such a way as to afford the 
teacher the greatest help. It may be 
desirable to conduct one in September, 
another in November, and the final one 
in March. Students should be provided 
at all institutes for the demonstration 
of activities. 


College and university courses 

Colleges and universities should help 
by offering special courses for teachers. 
Extension courses, short courses, and 
field courses are some of the types which 
may suit the local need. When teachers 
live at great distances, the institution 
may find it advisable to offer corre- 
spondence courses, 


Conferences 

There should be regular conference 
periods when the in-service trainees and 
the school principal or person delegated 
as physical education supervisor meet 
together to talk over the program and 
its problems of presentation. These 
conferences might well-be held on a 
weekly basis, and certainly no less fre- 
quently than once a month. 

If possible to make such arrange- 
ments, the trainees should have two or 
three conferences a year with a person 
trained in physical education pro- 
cedures. 


Faculty discussion and study 

The success of the physical education 
program is dependent upon the under- 
standing and cooperation of the entire 
faculty of each school. It is suggested, 
therefore, that each secondary school 
principal discuss with his faculty the 
manual, Physical Fitness Through Phy- 
sical Education for the Victory Corps. 
Demonstrations by students of the ac- 
tivities in the manual should accompany 
these discussions. 


Demonstration lessons 

Whenever services of a trained per- 
son are available, the trainees should be 
given demonstration lessons in the vari- 
ous activities of the program. In some 
localities there are men and women who 
are expert in these activities. These in- 
dividuals may be willing to volunteer 
their services for brief periods as demon- 
strators. 


The activities given in the manual on 
Physical Fitness Through Physical Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps should be 
properly demonstrated. If teachers 
are interested and are physically able, 
demonstration should be accompanied 
by active participation. If teachers do 
not participate, then student leaders 
should be present at the demonstrations 
and should participate in them under 
the teacher’s supervision. 


Financial aid for training of teachers 


Traditionally, teachers themselves 
have borne the cost of professional 
training. Teachers trained in other 
fields are now being assigned to teach 
physical education. To be _ effective, 
they should receive special training in 
this field. 

In many instances local laws and 
practices may not permit that this cost 
be borne by public funds. In such cases 
private funds are often sought by the 
State, county, city, or local school au- 
thority, as the case may be, to achieve 
necessary in-service training. The ap- 
peal should never be on a personal basis 
but rather in terms of the objectives to 
be attained. The individuals to be 
trained should not be expected to ac- 
count for such training to the donors. 

There are patriots who will train to 
teach; there are patriots who will pro- 
vide the means; let the school authori- 
ties provide opportunities on the proper 
basis. 


Using Student Leaders 
Point of View 


The use of student leaders in physical 
education has long been accepted as 
sound educational practice. Proper use 
of student leaders h&s proved one practi- 
cal way to increase the effectiveness of 
teaching dusing the emergency. It can 
also be one of the soundest methods of 
giving laboratory experience in democ- 
racy, not only during the emergency but 
at any time. Thus, first emphasis may 
be placed on helping overcome the 
teacher shortage for the immediate 
emergency, but at the same time steps 
should be taken to make the leadership 
program as educationally productive as 
possible as it continues in use. 
Organization 

The leaders should always work under 
the immediate direction of a faculty 
member. Such leaders should be care- 
fully selected and trained for their work. 

The first function of a student leader is 
to increase the effectiveness of the 
teacher by taking over responsibilities 
of group handling and instruction. There 


may be a class leader or captain, squad 
leaders, and demonstration leaders in 
special activities. Some students have 
special facility in handling groups but 
may or may not be especially skilled in 
activities, whereas other students may 
have outstanding ability in performance 
of certain types and should be the in- 
structors for such activities. Gradation 
of responsibility may be desirable for ef- 
fective class management. 

Leaders should be given real status or 
prestige. They should not be errand 
boys or monitors. They should have cer- 
tain privileges in return for their extra 
time and work. Every effort should be 
made to build pride in their work indi- 
vidually, and as a group to develop abil- 
ity, responsibility, and morale. 


Selection 


The success or failure of the student 
leader program may depend upon the 
ability of the teacher and of the class to 
select students of proper qualification 
and to use their abilities to best advan- 
tage. 

The qualities needed by student leaders 
in physical education include physical 
fitness; dynamic traits which induce de- 
sirable action in others; the desire to be 
a leader in this field; a likeable person- 
ality; self-confidence, initiative, and 
“drive”; skill in physical education activ- 
ities; a constructive attitude; ability to 
adjust readily to new conditions; a sense 
of humor; intelligent persistence; true 
democratic approach in thought and ac- 
tion; and demonstrated ability as a 
leader in student activities. 

While all of these are desirable, all are 
rarely present in any one person. They 
can be developed, but meanwhile certain 
phases of leadership may be carried out 
if the teacher supervises or directs wisely 
while building the broader program. 

Selection of student leaders for service 
may be made by the teacher or faculty; 
by the students; or by a combination of 
the two groups. In any of these proce- 
dures, a careful study of essential quali- 
fications should be made. Discussion 
with students regarding the qualities and 
responsibilities of leaders is an essential 
preliminary to the selection. The suc- 
cess of the student leadership program 
depends upon the understanding of 
principles of leadership and cooperation 
in carrying them out, The use of student 
leaders does not relieve the faculty mem- 
bers of their responsibility for the or- 
ganization and operation of classes. 

A continuous program should be used 
for developing potential leaders from the 
general class membership by a process 
of self-selection and a further program 
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of training and development. Many of 
the qualities and skills of leadership are 
not inherent and every student should 
have full opportunity to develop these 
abilities, 

Student leadership should not be a 
matter of imposed authority but rather a 
sharing of planning and responsibility for 
progress of the whole whereby those of 
recognized ability along certain lines are 
selected by the group as their representa- 
tive to carry out necessary duties. It is 
not a matter of leader and follower but 
a real sharing by all with a representative 
of the group chosen to unify or coordi- 
nate the work of the group as needed. 
Training 

Teachers with little professional train- 
ing in physical education will need the 
immediate help of a few intensively 
trained leaders who can assume, under 
direction, considerable responsibility for 
organizing and conducting the class. For 
this purpose several students should be 
carefully selected in advance to take the 
inservice training described above. 


Etate Program 


In each State this training program 
should use facilities and personnel of the 
colleges and universities and of recrea- 
tional areas or other available training 
resources. Each school should arrange to 
send the designated leaders for the 
training period of a week or for three 
periods of 2 days each. They should be 
given school credit for this period and 
should have their expenses paid. When 
they return they may help train others. 

In preparation for the training insti- 
tutes two steps may be found helpful: 
(1) Organization by the State depart- 
ment of education of a State committee 
on student leadership. This Committee 
should complete specific and detailed 
plans for the promotion and operation 
of the training institute; and (2) con- 
ducting a laboratory or preliminary insti- 
tute at the State university or some other 
suitable location for the training of fac- 
ulty members who will have the respon- 
sibility for developing other training 
centers throughout the State. This in- 
stitute should run for at least a week, 
and should include high-school student 
leaders and adults who will conduct the 
institutes at the State teachers colleges 
and other points throughout the State. 


Program for Student Leaders 
Institutes 


The programs that are planned for the 
institutes for student leaders should be 
described in detail as a guide to persons 


who have responsibility for their opera- 
tion. These descriptions should state 
the following items concerning the insti- 
tutes: The purpose; the period of time; 
the daily program; the organization of 
students for classes and other activities; 
the content of the course; the schedule 
of classes; and the duties of faculty 
members. 


Purpose 


To train student leaders to help carry 
on the wartime program of physical 
education. 

Daily program 

The first daily session of the institute 
may well be held each morning at 9 
o’clock with a flag ceremony or other 
patriotic feature. All squads should as- 
semble together each morning for the 
opening ceremony. 

Classes should be held from 9 a. m. to 
12 noon and from 2 p. m. to 4 p. m. daily; 
and from 7:30 p. m. to9 p.m. on Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday evenings. The 
evening classes may well include group 
singing, square dancing, and other rec- 
reational activities. 

Each squad should meet with its fac- 
ulty adviser each afternoon except Sat- 
urday, at 4:30. At these daily meetings 
the work of the day should be discussed 
and plans made for the next day. Each 
squad should keep a written record of 
its discussion. 

There should be a faculty meeting 
daily at 8 a. m. 

The squad leaders, all of whom are 
members of the Students’ Advisory Com- 
mittee, should meet each day at 12:15 
p. m. with the director of instruction. 
Organization of students for classes and 
other activities 

The number of students who partici- 
pate in each institute will vary, but as- 
suming a registration of 100 students, 
the group should be divided into 12 
squads with an average membership of 
about 8 students. Each squad should 
have a squad leader, assistant squad 
leader, and a faculty adviser. The 
squads should be organized on Monday. 
Squad leaders may be permanent or ro- 
tating as seems best. 

The squad leaders should constitute 
a Students’ Advisory Committee. This 
Committee should meet with the director 
of instruction each day at 12:15 p. m. 
The purpose of this Committee is to ad- 
vise with the director of instruction and 
the faculty on institute matters of com- 
mon interest. 

The Committee should observe all ac- 
tivities of the institute closely. At the 












time of the meetings the members of the 
Committee may make suggestions con- 
cerning the program and operation of 
the institute. The faculty will give con- 
sideration to all suggestions made. 
Each squad leader should make a brief 
report of the meeting of his squad at 4:30 
o’clock on the preceding afternoon. 
This Committee should have a chairman 
and a secretary, and a written record of 
the meetings should be kept. 


Content of courses 


The activity courses will be the same 
as for the teachers but with extra prac- 
tice sessions for the purpose of acquir- 
ing skills. Work will also be given in 
leadership techniques. About three- 
fourths of the time of every class period 
should be devoted to the practice of ac- 
tivities, and about one-fourth to discus- 
sion of organization, conduct, and safety 
factors of the activities. Basic material] 
for all courses should be the bulletin, 
Physical Fitness Through Physical Edu- 
cation for the Victory Corps. It is rec- 
ommended that supplementary mate- 
rials also be used. 


Dress 


Every student and faculty member 
should be expected to wear clean and 
suitable clothes to classes. Recom- 
mended costumes for activities classes 
are: (1) for men and boys—soft-soled 
shoes, trousers or shorts, and shirt of 
washable material; and (2) for women 
and girls—soft-soled shoes and play suit 
or slack suit. In most cases the students 
and teachers should be requested to 
bring these costumes from their homes. 


Schedule 


The schedule of classes should be defi- 
nitely planned and strictly followed. 
The following form is suggestive of how 
the schedule and assignments might be 
arranged. 





Classes or 
meetings 


Squad or Time and 


Teacher group dates 


Place 








Personnel of Instruction 
Institute director 


The institute director should: Have 
general charge and supervision of the 
entire program; arrange the program; 
provide facilities; obtain the faculty; 
promote attendance; arrange housing 
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and feeding; and direct the general or- 
ganization and operation of the institute. 
(It may be necessary to combine the posi- 
tions of institute director and director of 
instruction.) 


Director of instruction 


The responsibilities of the director of 
instruction should include: Scheduling 
faculty meetings and presiding at these 
meetings; assigning responsibilitities to 
faculty members and students; making 
arrangements for and presiding at gen- 
eral assembly programs; assigning places 
for classes, assembly, and other meet- 
ings; acting as adviser for the Students 
Advisory Committee; arranging for cer- 
tificates of awards to students who com- 
plete the course satisfactorily; setting up 
a system of keeping individual records of 
the students; arranging opening exer- 
cises; supervising teachers; and obtain- 
ing necessary supplies for office, class, 
and extraclass activities. 


Facuity 


The responsibilities of each faculty 
member should include: Organizing and 
teaching of classes assigned to him; serv- 
ing as adviser to squad to which he is 
assigned; assisting with extraclass activ- 
ities and special events as requested by 
the director; observing students, with 
special attention to the individual mem- 
bers of his squad; attending faculty 
meetings; keeping necessary records and 
making required reports; providing and 
wearing appropriate clothes for classes 
and for all other special activities; and 
obtaining necessary equipment and sup- 
Plies for classes through the customary 
channels. 


In-school leader training 


In order to provide squad leaders and 
performance or demonstration leaders, 
some special instruction to selected per- 
sonnel will be necessary in each school. 
Some of this can be given during regular 
class time as squad leader practice by the 
skilled instructor, but should probably 
not be attempted by most untrained 
teachers. 

The most common practice is the or- 
ganization of a leaders corps or club 
which meets with the teacher one or 
more extra periods a week as a special 
privilege for instruction. There may also 
be another group of novice leaders pre- 
paring for admission to the regular 
leaders group as junior leaders. Care 
should be taken in such program not to 
interfere with intramural and similar 
activities, and to allow a wide spread in 
leadership opportunity. 


Committee on Meeting 
Teacher Shortage 


Members of the Committee on Meet- 
ing Teacher Shortage in Wartime Physi- 
cal Education include: 


Jackson R. Sharman, chairman, prin- 
cipal specialist in physical fitness, U. S. 
Office of Education; Col. Theodore P. 
Bank, Chief of Athletic and Recreation 
Branch, Special Services Division, War 
Department; Lt. Franklin R. Fielding, 
U.S. N. R., liaison officer to U. S. Office 
of Education, Navy Department; William 
L. Hughes, professor of health and physi- 
cal education, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University; Major Thad Hungate, 
Civilian Pre-Induction Training Branch, 
Industrial Personnel Division, Head- 
quarters, A. S. F.; Louis Hutto, director of 
physical education, health and recrea- 
tion, Maine State Department of Educa- 
tion; Maj. Harold W. Kent, Infantry, 
War Department Liaison, U. S. Office of 
Education; Dorothy La Salle, specialist 
in physical fitness, U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion; Mabel Lee, director of physical edu- 
cation for women, University of Ne- 
braska; S. S. Lifson, associate health 
education consultant, U. S. Public Health 
Service; Frank S. Lloyd, executive officer, 
The Committee on Physical Fitness, The 
Federal Security Agency; Harlan G. 
Metcalf, assistant executive officer, The 
Committee on Physical Fitness, The 
Federal Security Agency; N. P. Neilson, 
executive secretary, Department of 
Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, National Education Association; 
James E. Pixlee, consultant, physical 
training, Office, Assistant Chief of Air 
Steff-Training, Headquarters Army Air 
Forces. 
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Training for Mountain 
Fighting 


The training of a mountain soldier is 
arduous and specialized. Steps in the 
process are described in the following 
article, another in the series on the Army 
Ground Forces and Services of Supply. 


In addition to the basic weapons of his 
trade, the mountain soldier is expected 
to make the rugged terrain on which he 
operates, the weather, and the hazards 


engendered by the combination of both, 
work for him also. For this reason his 
training is infinitely more rigid and spe- 
cialized than that of the average soldier. 

At Camp Hale, high in the rugged 
peaks of Holy Cross National Forest in 
Colorado, where the bulk of U. S. Moun- 
tain Troops are trained, emphasis is laid 
first of all on physical fitness, for it is 
a well-known proven fact that a soldier 
not in the pink of condition is worse than 
useless in the mountains. The rarefied 
air and the strenuous labor he is re- 
quired to perform, take a terrific toll of 
his physical resources. 

A recruit arriving at Camp Hale, finds 
that in addition to the more or less 
standardized basic training, he is sub- 
jected to a rigorous program of calis- 
thenics and roadwork, designed to build 
up his wind and harden the muscles he 
will use skiing or snowshoeing. Nor does 
this cease when he passes the recruit 
stage. It’s as much a part of a moun- 
tain soldier’s life as his parka and moun- 
tain boots. 

The major portion of the moun- 
taineers have been recruited through the 
National Ski Patrol system, and each 
has a varying degree of skiing ability, 
ranging from the professionakteacher to 
the Sunday “slope dope.” Easterners 
usually find that they must learn to ski 
all over. again, since technique that is 
effective on the packed slopes of New 
Engiand is useless in the deep snows of 
the Rockies. 


The Army Way 

But expert and dub alike must learn 
skiing the Army way—a style that’s 
based on the premise that the soldier 
will be carrying weapons, ammunition, 
and a heavy pack. Under these circum- 
stances, he can’t afford to fall. With 
ski training comes snowcraft—practice 
in judging snow texture, degree of slope, 
probability of avalanche, and a hundred 
and one bits of heterogeneous knowledge 
that distinguish the mountain man from 
the lowlander. 

He is taught how to bivouac in the snow 
and intense cold; how to dig into the 
snow for protection from the wind; how 
to line his dugout with fir boughs for 
insulation, and to pitch his mountain 
tent to withstand a blizzard. There are 
a myriad of tricks in just living in cold 
and altitude. For instance, fatigue and 
clothing wet from perspiration are al- 
most certain prerequisites to death by 
freezing. Mountain troopers change 
their socks and gloves every night before 
they crawl into their down-filled sleeping 
bags. Few people know that the fewer 
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clothes worn in the sleeping bag, the 
warmer the sleeper. 


The Final Phase 

No organization kitchens go into the 
field with the mountaineers. Each man 
carries his own rations in a dehydrated 
form, and a tiny gasoline stove on which 
to cook them. All water is melted from 
snow. Meals must be frequent in high 
altitudes lest the individual fall prey to 
“mountain sickness,” a malady composed 
of equal parts of fatigue, nausea, and 
malnutrition. The last can occur in as 
little time as 4 hours. 


ed 4 
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Induction Postponement 


What is the rule in regard to hecoming 
eligible for postponement of induction 
for high-school students? 

In order to be eligible for postpone- 
ment of induction, a high-school stu- 
dent must be engaged in full-time class- 
room work in the last half of the 
academic year at the time he is ordered 
to report for induction. 


What is the rule in regard to a high- 
school student who became 180n July 
23? 

If he was not ordered to report for 
induction until after he commenced the 
classroom work comprising the second 
half of his academic year, he may, at 
his request, have his induction post- 
poned until the end of his academic 
year. It must be noted that he must be 
in the last half of his academic year 
in order to be eligible for postponement 
of induction. Boys reaching their 18th 
birthday during the summer vacation, 
who are ordered to report for induction 
before the commencement of school are 
not eligible for postponement even 
though they would be entering upon 
their last half of their academic year. 


Mountain Soldier 
If I am interested in becoming a Moun- 
tain Soldier, what should I do? 
Upon being inducted request service in 
ethe Army and in the Mountain Soldier 
Branch. 
If I make this request will I get into that 
branch? 
While an individual's request is taken 












Combat training—the final phase—is 
fully as specialized as the preliminaries. 
This applies to movement of troops and 
weapons as well as to actual tactics. 
Mules, horses, dogs, and mechanized 
equipment play a part. The actual me- 
chanics of these operations are still the 
exclusive property of the mountain 
troops, and are likely to remain so until 
they decide to put on a practical demon- 
stration for the Axis. 

However, it is permitted to state that 
the weapons, with a few wrinkles, are 
basically the same as those used by com- 


into consideration, Army needs supersede 

individual’s interest. 

How might I prepare myself for moun- 
tain service? 

Since considerable work is done on 
skis and snowshoes, it is suggested that 
you become adept at using them. Fur- 
thermore, it is suggested that you get 
yourself in as perfect physical condition 
as possible. 


What information might I give the 
interviewers at the Induction Station 
and the reception centers which will 
be of value in assisting me in getting 
my preference? 


Information such as Boy Scout train- 
ing, including merit badges, outdoor 
camping, skiing and snowshoe ability, 
hobbies, athletics, and other extracur- 
ricular activities. 


Pre-Induction Information 


What are some of the important Army 
specialist jobs which are similar to 
civilian occupations? 

Automobile mechanics; baker; carpen- 
ter; electrician; hospital orderly; ma- 
chinist; radio operator and repairman; 
stenographer; telephone operator; tele- 
typewriter operator; tractor driver; 
truck driver, both heavy and light; and 
welder are a few of the jobs of civilian 
counterparts. 


What are some of the important Army 
specialist jobs which are peculiar to 
the Army and have no direct civilian 
counterparts? 


Aerial gunner, airplane armorer, auto- 
matic rifleman, bugler, demolition spe- 








parable units. Heavy weapons com- 
panies and artillery battalions move on 
snowshoes, since the greater loads neces- 
sitate a broader base of support. It has 
also been found that snowshoes are bet- 
ter for moving through thick under- 
brush. 

Whether on skis, snowshoes, crampons, 
or muleback, when the time comes, the 
mountain troops will be there, putting to 
practical and devastating use their hard- 
gotten knowledge of how to fight in the 
mountains, and how to make the moun- 
tains fight for them. 
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cialist, instrument observer, scout, spot- 
ter, tank gunner, and toxic gas handler 
are a few of different types. 


About how many specialist Army jobs 
are there? 

There are approximately 650 specialist 
Army jobs. Nine out of ten men inducted 
must be trained to a greater or lesser ex- 
tent as specialists in the military effort. 


Of these 650 specialist Army jobs, about 
how many have counterparts in 
civilian occupations in which some 
high-school students may have either 
training or experience? 


Approximately 300 of the Army jobs. 


While there are 650 specialist Army 
jobs, do they all draw on equal num- 
bers of individuals? 

While there are 650 specialist Army 
jobs, it is found that over 90 percent of 
all enlisted men are engaged in 117 occu- 
pations. 


Where can counselors get descriptions 
of the various Army jobs? 

AR 615-26, obtainable from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington 25, 
D. C., price $1.25, will provide consider- 
able information on Army jobs. 


Where can I get information on some 
Army specialist jobs related to voca- 
tional courses operating in schools, 
the relative need for each job, and 
the supply received in 1942? 


Bulletin PIT-330, obtainable from your 
State director for vocational education. 
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Second Army-Navy Pre-Induction 
Mental Test Announced 


Preparations are being completed for 
the next joint Army-Navy pre-induction 
mental test, which will be held early in 
November, according to announcement 
made by the War Department. An- 
nouncement of details will be made later 
but the following information is released 
at the present time by the War Depart- 
ment: 


The test makes it possible for men to be- 
come earmarked for the Army Specialized 
Training Program prior to their entering the 

rmy on active duty. It is open to men who 
will reach their seventeenth birthday but not 
their twenty-second birthday before March 
1, 1944, and who are high-school graduates or 
will graduate on completion of their current 
term. Everyone who takes the test will be 
given an opportunity to designate a prefer- 
ence of branch of service. 

Those who receive an acceptable score on 
the test and who express preference for the 
Army are sent notices of qualification. 17- 
year-olds in this group will receive offers of a 
military scholarship which will entitle them 
to basic phase instruction in the Army Spe- 
cialized Training Program. They will be 
notified by the War Department that they 
will be eligible to receive such scholarship if 
they enlist in the Enlisted Reserve Corps and 
if they will not reach their eighteenth birth- 
day prior to entering the Program, known as 
the Army Specialized Training Reserve Pro- 
gram. 


Scholarship Holders 
Sent to Selected Colleges 


Holders of the military scholarships are 
sent to colleges and universities selected by 
the War Department. A scholarship covers 
payment by the Government for cost of 
instruction, messing, housing, and such 
medical service as is customary at the in- 
stitution. 

Upon receipt of notification from the 
qualified applicant that he desires to accept 
the scholarship, instructions on how to en- 
roll in the Enlisted Reserve Corps will be fur- 
nished to him by the Headquarters of the 
Service Command in which he resides. 

Any among the 17-year-olds who passed 
the pre-induction mental test but are not 
candidates for the military scholarships un- 
der the A. S. T. Reserve Program, together 
with all others who receive satisfactory scores 
in the preinduction test, are instructed to 
present their qualifying notices to Army au- 
thorities after induction. These qualifying 
notices assure them of receiving special con- 
sideration for the Army Specialized Training 
Program after induction. 

The Army Specialized Training Program is 
designed to provide a continuous flow of high- 
grade technicians and specialists needed by 
the various arms and services. To meet the 
objective, qualified soldiers are sent to col- 
leges and universities selected by the War De- 
partment for one or more 12-week terms of 
prescribed study in fields where the Army’s 
own training facilities are insufficient in ex- 
tent or character. 

A. S. T. P. Reservists are on inactive duty 
and wear civilian attire except during R. O. 
T. C. instruction when they wear R. O. T. C. 
uniforms. At the end of the term in which 
the Reservist reaches his eighteenth birthday, 
he is placed on active military duty and is 
sent to an Army Replacement Training Center 
for the prescribed basic military training. 
On completion of that training he is screened 


for continuation in the Army Specialized 
Training Program. If found qualified, he 
is assigned to a particular field of study at 
an A. S. T. Unit located at a college or uni- 
versity. 


Quota of 150,000 


A maximum quota of 25,000 of these 
Reservists at any one time has been au- 
thorized. This is in addition to the quota of 
150,000 set for the number of soldiers par- 
ticipating in the Army Specialized Training 
Program at any one time. 

A. S. T. P. Reservists pursue uniform studies 
in the basic phase of the Program. These 
studies include English, history, geography, 
mathematics, and sciences. A. S. T. P. sol- 
dier-trainees receive instruction in any one 
of a number of major fields, including the 
following: Aeronautical engineering, chem- 
ical engineering, civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, (communications and power), 
marine engineering, sanitary engineering, 
medicine, dentistry, veterinary medicine, 
languages and foreign area study, surveying, 
internal combustion engines specialization, 
acoustics and optics, military and physical 
training. 


Curricula Modified From 
Time to Time 


In keeping with the constantly changing 
demand schedules of the various arms and 
services, curricula have been and will be 
modified from time to time. 

The various A. S. T. P. curricula extend 
from a single 12-week term to eight 12-week 
terms, with the exception of medical and 
dental curricula which are the standard 
length in use at the various accredited pro- 
fessional schools. 

Training in engineering prepares soldiers 
for assignment in the Army Air Forces, Army 
Ground Forces, and Army Service Forces (in 
the Corps of Engineers, Chemical Warfare 
Service and Ordnance). Trainees in medi- 
cine and allied fields are prepared for serv- 
ice in the Medical Department wherever 
United States troops are stationed. Trainees 
in personnel psychology are utilized by the 
Adjutant General’s Department. Foreign 
area and language experts are trained to 
meet the needs of the Ground Forces, 
Signal Corps, Military Intelligence Service, 
the Office of the Provost Marshal General 
and other agencies. 

The successful trainee advances from term 
to term to the completion of his course. 
All soldier-trainees are subject to call to 
other active duty at all times. Graduates 
of the Program receive a Certificate from the 
Army on completion of their prescribed work 
inthe A.S.T.P. It is expected that, because 
all their academic work is at the college 
level, they will receive college credits for 
their work. 

Availability of graduates of the A. S. T. P. 
for consideration for admission to Officer Can- 
didate School has been emphasized by the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff of 
the United States Army. This should not 
be interpreted to imply that the graduate 
of the A. S. T. P. will be assigned directly 
to Officer Candidate School upon completion 
of his course of instruction. He will be as- 
signed to some Arm or Service where his 
special qualifications and the recommenda- 
tions of the Commandant of the A. S. T. Unit 
will be given due consideration. 

The A. S. T. P. and the A. S. T. R. P. are 
under direction of the Army Specialized 
Training Division, Army Service Forces, War 
Department, Washington, D. C. 


Planning for Post-War 
Trafiic Safety 


How can the transportation of vital 
war material and personnel be made 
safer and swifter? 


What will the post-war traffic prob- 
lems be, and how can they best be 
solved? 


What is going to happen to the speed 
of American traffic when wartime re- 
strictions are lifted? 


Those are some of the questions to be 
considered at the National Safety Con- 
gress to be held in Chicago, Oct. 5-7. 
The Congress is sponsored by the Na- 
tional Safety Council. 


During the congress there will be five 
general sessions and 11 group sessions 
of the street and highway traffic section. 
Eighty speakers, discussion leaders, and 
panel members will participate. In ad- 
dition, there will be six meetings of study 
and group committees during the three 
days. 

The general sessions will deal with such 
major problems as the pedestrian acci- 
dent problem and its control, women’s 
part in transportation, employee trans- 
portation problems in industry and the 
Army’s contribution to traffic safety. 


Group sessions will be held for public 
safety education leaders, engineers, war 
transportation administrators, city and 
state police, traffic court judges and 
prosecutors, 
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THEME FOR SEPTEMBER 


The American Junior Red Cross goes 
back to school. 

This is our theme for September, when 
the more than 17,000,000 members re- 
turn from farms, stores, industry, and 
other wartime endeavors. Many, of 
course, are simply returning to school 
from summer vacations—but we can be 
pleased that they ARE returning to 
school, and that the Junior Red Cross, 
as an in-school activity, can continue to 
assist in their education. 


We salute the teachers of our nation. 


—/from September issue of American, 
Junior Red Cross Bulletin, 
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Inter-Z:merican Education 


(From page 15) 


form to the spiritual unity of America. 
Once this spiritual unity is effected, it 
will not be difficult for us to come to an 
economic understanding and to arrive, 
finally, at the supreme aspiration, polit- 
ical unity.” 


English Teachers Organized 


The first conference for English teach- 
ers to be held in Nicaragua took place in 
the American Library at Managua last 
June. Of the total of 48 teachers of 
English in that country, 20 attended all 
three sessions of the conference. These 
meetings had important results: The 
orzan‘z*tion of an association of teach- 
ers of English was formed, and a per- 
manent committee appointed to serve as 
an advisory group to the Minister of 
Public Instruction. 


Visitor from Argentina 


Luis M. Barreiro, from Rafaela, Ar- 
gentina, oa a recent trip to Washington 
paid a visit tc the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion. Dr. Barreiro received his master’s 
degree in public health last July from 
Johns Hopkins University on a Rocke- 
feller Foundation scholarship. He is es- 
pecially interested in agricultural voca- 
tional education, dairy farming, and 
vocational rehabilitation for tuberculosis 
patients. During his tour of the United 
States, he will visit the following cities: 
Albany, Minneapolis, Durham, New York, 
and Toronto. 


State Legislative Action 
(From page 14) 


existing regular.school Jaws in their re- 
spective States so as to enable school 
boards and school superintendents to de- 
velop extended school services where the 
need is urgent. 

2. Adoption on the part of a few States 
of entirely new measures vesting in school 
boards and other school officials broad 
Ciscretionary powers looking towards the 
cevelopment of facilities deemed neces- 
sary. 

3. A tendency on the part of State leg- 
islatures to authorize acceptance of Fed- 
eral funds for general educational pur- 
poses including extended school services. 

4. A tendency to regard the legisla- 
tive action as emergency and temporary 
measures effective for the duration 
rather than as permanent legislative 
measurcs., 
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Chinese Educational News 
Iiems 

A recent issue of China at War reports 
he following educational developments: 


Relief Funds For Students 

Relief funds in the amount of $12,500,- 
0C0 (Chinese dollars) will be distributed 
during the current year by the National 
Student Relief Committee to needy stu- 
dents from the war zone now studying in 
various schools in Free China. This 
amount represents four times the funds 
distributed last year. The money will be 
raised from appropriations by the World 


P P . 
Student Service Fund in America and 


United China Relief, both of which are 
expected to allocate a total of $10,000,000 
(Chinese dollars), and also from cam- 
paigns launched in the country. 


The Kwangiung Educational 
Program 


Despite the fact that 31 out of 97 hsien 
(county) in Kwangtung Province are un- 
der enemy occupation at present, the 
educational program in this province has 
been pursued during the war years with 
such success that an estimated 70 per- 
cent of the school-age population is at- 
tending some public school. The 5-year 
mass education program decided upon in 
August, 1940, is being carried out with 
such zeal that 3,500,000 youths and 14,- 
735,456 adult illiterates are being taught 
in free Kwangtung. 


Joint Commencement Exercises 


The joint commencement exercises for 
the 336 graduates from the five Christian 
universities in Chengtu were held at 
Chengtu with Dr. Y. G. Chen, president 
of the University of Nanking, presiding. 
The presidents of the five universities all 
spoke in succession, exhorting the grad- 
uates to exert their utmost for their 
country. The five unversities are the 
West China Union University, the Uni- 
versity of Nanking, Gingling College for 
Women, Cheloo University, and Yench- 
ing University. 


Post-War Reconstruction in 
China 


With the recent abolition of extrater- 
ritoriality, China faces the post-war 


period as a relatively free master of its 
natural resources and destiny. This de- 


velopment provides an unprecedented 
challenge to the people of China. How 
will this challenge be met? How will it be 
met by Chinese students who are study- 
ing in this country for the duration? 

The latter question served as theme 
for a recent issue of the Journal of Na- 
tional Reconstruction which is published 
by China Institute in America. This is- 
sue, the Engineering Special, was edited 
by the Publication Committee of the 
Section. It contains articles on the post- 
war industrialization of China by leading 
Chinese engineers. 

For information about such problems 
as the mineral resources of China, heavy 
chemical industries, industrialization 
problems this issue is especially valuable. 
Copies are available at 50 cents from the 
China Institute, 119 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 

This issue illustrates how Chinese stu- 

dents who are in this country because of 
the war are utilizing their opportunities 
for study and planning to good advan- 
age so that they will be able to make 
a meaningful contribution to post-war 
reconstructior. and building in China 
when victory is achieved. 


Pictorial Iniroduction 
to China 


The appearance of China by Kwok 
Ying Fung, recently released by Henry 
Holt and Company, makes available also 
authentic pictures on Chinese life. The 
book contains 84 large pictures (9 x 12) 
which depict not only architecture, art, 
and nature scenes of China, but its peo- 
ple as well. The pictures are accom- 

anied by interpretative captions, and 
the various sections into which they are 
grouped are introduced by brief accounts 
of various aspects of Chinese life. 


Students Evacuate to Free 
China 


Three thousand Chinese students trav- 
eling over 1,000 miles to escape from Jap- 
anese-occupied areas have arrived in 
Free China since the beginning of the 
year, the Office of War Information quot- 
ing the Chungking Radio announced 
recently. This brings the total number 
of students evacuated from Japanese- 
held territory to 20,030. 
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Chinese Teachers as 
Interpreters and Learners 


Program of In-Service 


How shall we learn about China and 
the Chinese? Because of war conditions 
teachers, students, and the lay public are 
today relying almost solely upon news- 
papers, articles, and books as sources of 
information. The interpretative value 
of the human element is often over- 
looked, though it is abundantly available 
through the many Chinese who are living 
in our country. During her recent visit 
to the United States, for example, Ma- 
dame Chiang brought China and the 
Chinese into American thought far more 
vividly than did the reading of many 
books and articles. But how can these 
human resources be made available to 
our schools 

Following is a description of an effort 
in this direction made during the second 
semester of this year. It was a program 
of in-service study undertaken by Amer- 
ican teachers and students and Chinese 
teachers in a number of public schools. 


For a Twofold Purpose 


The Division of Comparative Education 
of the U. S. Office of Education, the Di- 
vision of Cultural Relations of the De- 
partment of State, and the China Insti- 
tute in America consulted in December 
of 1942 with a number of public-school 
superintendents in an effort to explore 
the possibilities of finding a number of 
Chinese teachers who might possess the 
qualifications necessary to work with our 
public schools in the development of a 
more realistic program of study about 
China. While this procedure would not 
cover the entire Far East it was felt that 
ii would at least represent a definite 
move in that direction. It was hoped 
that if the experiment proved successfyl 
and desirable, further steps might b 
taken in the future. 

Each of the three cooperating agencies 
gave active support to the enterprise. 
Four Chinese, who had taught in China 
and are planning to return to their 
country in the post-war period and again 
engage in teaching were selected for the 
twofold purpose of (1) acting as con- 
sultants and assistant teachers to Amer- 
ican teachers as China was studied in 
the various classes of the public school, 
and (2) learning by direct observation 
and experience how American public 
schools actually function. The commu- 


Study 


nity in which the public school was sit- 
uated was included in the study. 

It was assumed that th® Chinese con- 
sultant could correct false impressions, 
and answer questions concerning which 
information is net readily available. In 
turn, it was again assumed that by close 
contact with and participation in class 
and school procedures, Chinese consult- 
ants might gain a realistic picture of 
American education and could therefore 
adapt significant elements to Chinese 
education as they returned to their own 
country in the post-war period. The fact 
that the learning situations for the Chi- 
nese consultant as well as for the Amer- 
ican students and teachers concerned 
were to be centered in life experiences, 
promised to heighten its significance for 
all. Thus, the benefits derived would 
be twofold, namely, interpreting China 
to American students and teachers and 
learning to know the nature and function 
of American public schools. The direct 
responsibility for supervising the work 
of the Chinese consultant rested with 
the local superintendent of schools. 


“Visiting Teacher’ 
in Springfield 

One of these superintendents, Dr. 
John Granrud of the Springfield, Mass., 
schools writes as follows regarding the 
work of Mr. Cheng in the Springfield 
schools: 

Mr. Cheng, a Chinese student who has 
been studying at Columbia University 
for nearly 3 years, has been a “visiting 
teacher” in Springfield, Mass., for the 
last 3 months. He came to this city on 
an assignment from the Division of Cul- 
tural Relations of the State Department, 
Washington. His purpose in coming was 
to enter into the activities of the school 
system in order to help foster in these 
schools a better understanding between 
two great nations who wish to become 
better friends. 

Now that this visit is nearly over, there 
comes the inevitable question, “Has this 
experiment been worth while?” Both 
Mr. Cheng and the public-school system 
vote an unqualified “Yes.” Each is well 
pleased with the interest shown in Mr. 
Cheng’s visit, and considers it a success. 

Asked as to what he has gained from 
his sojourn in Springfield, Mr. Cheng’s 


answer was that his benefits are of both 
a theoretical and a practical nature. 
First of all, he has gained many im- 
pressions, a few of which stand out 
sharply. He likes particularly the inde- 
pendence of the American pupil no mat- 
ter of what age. Although Chinese stu- 
dents are beginning to express their 
opinions rather freely in their own coun- 
try, the typical Chinese boy still feels 
that he must use a certain amount of 
reservation when differing from the 
teacher. The policy of the modern 
American classroom, whereby pupils are 
encouraged to express their own ideas 
and defend them if they can, is a source 
of never-failing interest to Mr. Cheng. 

Another characteristic of the Ameri- 
can pupil which interests Mr. Cheng is 
the students’ feeling that the schoo! be- 
longs to them, the result being that they 
enthusiastically plan and work for its 
improvement. For example, the boys 
and girls at Trade School, upon moving 
into a new building, found themselves 
the possessors of a tea room, well pro- 
portioned and well equipped, but utterly 
barren of decoration and adornment. 
With the guidance of their teachers and 
by means of their own workmanship, a 
tea room finally emerged which is the 
embodiment of charm and good taste. 


Freedom of the Teacher 


The freedom of the teacher to voice 
his opinion, even if contrary to that of his 
principal, excited Mr. Cheng’s comment. 
He was immensely interested to be pres- 
ent at a high-school faculty meeting in 
which a teacher felt free to point out to 
his principal the inconsistency of a point 
under discussion. The exchange of frank 
opinion which followed, in which prin- 
cipal and teacher readjusted their think=- 
ing to the final satisfaction of both, 
seemed to him to be an example of de- 
mocracy which works. 

As to the practical aids gained in these 
3 months, Mr. Cheng feels that he has 
acquired a knowledge of skills which will 
benefit the group with whom he hopes 
to work when he returns to China after 
the war, namely, farmers and peasants 
in the rural areas. He believes in the 
need of industrial knowledge among 
these groups and therefore has willingly 
spent 4 hours nightly in the shops at 
Technical High School, where he is 
learning to run lathes and other ma- 
chines. Because of Mr. Cheng’s knowl- 
edge of mathematics, the instructor be- 
lieves that he can finish the machine 
course in 100 hours rather than the usual 
240 hours. 
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To Mr. Cheng, the Trade School is 
the true community school. “For ex- 
ample,” he said, “I am interested to see 
that all the courses offered train one 
to earn a living in this community. At 
present, war production is the business 
of this community and many war pro- 
duction courses are taught here. After 
the war, the curriculum will be adjusted 
to meet the needs of the industries which 
will be developed. The broad range of 
pupils which the Trade School attracts 
amazes me. I have seen in these classes 
pupils from 14 years of age to 73 years; 
I have talked to students whose educa- 
tional background ranges from sixth- 
grade preparation to a college diploma; 
and I have even seen instruction being 
given to the blind. Everybody is so 
busy,” he concluded. “You would think 
that the pupils would have no time for 
anything but their work but I find they 
have orchestras, bands, dances, and even 
plays.” 


Similarities of Interests 


What have the Springfield public 
schools gained from Mr. Cheng’s visit? 
To answer this question, principals, 
teachers, and pupils who met with him 
in the classroom and out of it were 
queried. One principal’s comment seems 
to be typical of the reaction of most. 
“I regard Mr. Cheng’s visit as a com- 
plete success,” he said. “He has made 
our pupils see the human qualities of 
the Chinese, and has pointed out the 
similarities of interests between us 
rather than our differences. In hearing 
him talk about the culture of his peo- 
ple, their historical background, and 
even their good cooking, our students 
have learned to think of them as near 
neighbors rather than as a remote peo- 
ple on the other side of the world.” 

A boy of elementary school age, when 
asked what he liked best about the two 
hours spent with Mr. Cheng in his class- 
room, said, “He told us all the things 
we have wondered about, but could never 
find in books.” An older girl of junior 
high-school age had this to say about 
his visit to her social-studies class: “We 
children usually think that our country’s 
way is the only way to do things. Mr. 
Cheng made me realize that Chinese 
people want to learn from us and that 
we also can learn from them.” 

In talking to a class of young chil- 
dren one day, a pupil in his youthful 
frankness and inquisitiveness asked Mr. 
Cheng why he came to Springfield. Mr. 
Cheng went to the blackboard and 
printed some Chinese letters. Under- 
neath he wrote the translation, “China— 









America—Better Relationships.” Turn- 
ing to the boy, he said, “That is my rea- 
son for coming to Springfield.” 

This mission, to as great a degree as 
is possible in the limited time available, 
has been fulfilled. 


The Bronxville Experiment 


Another superintendent, Dr. Fred Bair, 
of the Bronxville, N. Y., schools writes: 

It is a great pleasure to report to you 
on the success of our experiment in plac- 
ing a* Chinese in the Bronxville schools. 

Through the kindness of the Division 
of Cultural Relations, Department of 
State, and the good offices of the United 
States Office of Education, Mr. Hung 
was assigned to these schools and took up 
his work with us on April the twentieth. 
Bronxville is a village incorporating a 
square mile of area with a population 
of 7,000, 16 miles from New York in 
southern Westchester County. The 
schools enroll some 1,300 pupils. The 
nature of the community meant that Mr. 
Hung’s work should be intimate and 
individual, rather than institutional and 
diffused. Since his major interest was 
history, I turned him over to the chair- 
man of the Social Studies Department, 
Ignatius Donnelly Taubeneck, with the 
suggestion that he should not confine 
Mr. Hung’s activities to the history 
classes alone, but that he visit the vari- 
ous classes of the school, children of 
all ages, and the community generally. 
After a month and a half of such expe- 
rience, Mr. Taubeneck reports as follows: 

“Mr. Hung has made a happy contact 
with our seniors in American history— 
85 of them—and with our juniors and 
sophomores in public speaking, as well 
as with the Army individual public- 
speaking group. 

“Mr. Hung’s experiences with us have 
included the following: Several back- 
ground lectures on the Orient, with maps 
and blackboard work, to the senior 
American history classes followed by 
committee work with the most interested 
students who have had a more intensive 
study of our recent (1931-43) relations 
with the Pacific, China, and India. 

“Mr. Hung attended and participated 
in the Bronxville Community Forum, 
now in its twelfth year, to see adult 
education functioning with a public 
school as the center. He visited the final 
meeting -of the Westchester County 
High-School Student Forum where rep- 
resentatives of 20 high schools partici- 
pated in panel discussions led by Ches- 
ter Williams of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. He attended faculty meetings 
to see the inside routine of American 





schools. He has visited teachers and 
classrooms throughout the building, 
kindergarten, elementary, junior and 
senior high schools, lunching with fac- 
ulty members of all levels and thus 
getting the pulse of education in the 
United States. 

“As one always interested in helping 
teachers, I see a grand advantage in 
much more of this type of encourage- 
ment from our State Department and 
Office of Education, for it is through 
such fundamental educational experi- 
ence that a real international under- 
standing will develop and a basis for 
permanent peace be laid.” 


Democracy in Practice 


The feeling of the Chinese incumbent 
toward his work with us is eX- 
pressed in Mr. Hung’s letter of fare- 
well: 


well 


“I would like to express my deepest 
gratitude to you for giving me such an 
opportunity to get acquainted with one 
of the best examples of American edu- 
cation. In your schools I have seen 
democracy in practice and ideals in ac- 
tion. I have also seen the means and 
instruments used for encouraging in- 
dividual development as well as inde- 
pendent thinking. I firmly believe that 
the experiences I gained from your 
schools will be a great help to me upon 
my return to China. 

“The students have been very friendly 
toward me and they showed great inter- 
est in China. All of them seemed to be 
eager to obtain mure adequate knowl- 
edge concerning the Far East. I only 
hope that these young people will be 
given a better chance to learn the prob- 
lems of the Orient.” 


Studying Educational 
Administration 


Another Chinese educator, Mr. Seng, 
has spent several months of study in the 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington. 
In consultation with his graduate school 
adviser in the School of Education, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, opportunities 
for direct study of the work of the Office 
of Education were made available to 
him. Conferences were arranged with 
chiefs and specialists in the various divi- 
sions, and in many other ways he was 
enabled to use the facilities of the Office. 

In commenting upon his experiences 
Mr. Seng says: “There are many ways 
by which the people of the United States 
and China may be brought closer to- 
gether. One is to provide facilities for 
Chinese professors, teachers, and stu- 
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dents to interpret and learn through 
actual life situations, in what ways they 
are similar, and in what ways different. 

“As Iam majoring in educational ad- 
ministration at the Graduate School of 
the University of Pennsylvania, I am 
much interested in studying administra- 
tion directly insofar as that is possible. 
In the various divisions of the U. S. 
Office of Education a rare opportunity 
for contacts and consultations with au- 
thorities in various fields of education 
is provided. I have found chiefs, spe- 
cialists and other professional personnel 
ready to give help gladly whenever it is 
requested. It may be said that the type 
of experience I am now gaining is far 
more meaningful to me than that which 
I have been able to acquire through 
classroom courses. 4 


Not Found in Eooks 


“Through conferences with the various 
specialists I have been able not only to 
gain new insight into the solution to my 
problems and difficulties, but also en- 
couragement and inspiration of a pro- 


fessional nature. In a word, I have 
learned things from these specialists 
which cannot be found in books. 

“While I am in America, I am in a 
measure an interpreter of China to the 
American people, to the end that both 
peoples may learn better to understand 
each other. When I return to China, 
I shall be an interpreter of America to 
the Chinese people to the end that they 
may learn better to understand the peo- 
ple of this country. Direct experiences, 
which enable me to interact with people 
in life situations afford an essential 
means to accomplish these ends.” 

The experience gained in working 
with the Chinese consultants described 
above should enable the cooperating 
agencies to do a larger and more effec- 
tive job during the coming year. It is 
apparent that this approach has com- 
parable potentialities for the develop- 
ment of understanding between the peo- 
ple of America and the people of coun- 
tries other than China. Work in this 
direction is sorely needed in wartime; 
it will, moreover, be quite as important 
in the post-war period. 
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Army and Navy Library System 

The Army and Navy have built up the 
largest library system in the world, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by 
the Office of War Information.. In ad- 
dition to training manuals and dona- 
tions from the Victory Book Campaign, 
the services have purchased already 
over 10 million books, and plans have 
been made to secure more in pocket size 
and paper binding through the Council 
on Books in Wartime. 

Nearly every Army post, Naval sta- 
tion, camp, and ship has a library 
stocked with books and magazines. 
Over 3 million books have been sent 
abroad for the use of those in the armed 
services. Weekly and monthly maga- 
zines in special pocket-size editions are 
sent to armed units overseas. Traveling 
libraries follow the men close to the 
front lines, and are delivered to isolated 
bases by parachute or in watertight 
containers. The men ask for and get 
such material as classics and western 
stories, technical books and mysteries, 
best sellers and poetry. 


British Book Week 
The American Library Association has 


suggested the observance of October 
24-30 as British Book Week. The pur- 
pose behind this recognition is to pro- 
mote mutual understanding between the 
people of the United States and Great 
Britain as a foundation for post-war in- 
ternational relations. The Association 
believes that books can do much to de- 
velop positive public interest in this 
topic. 

During British Book Week it is in- 
tended that public, school, and college 
libraries undertake special programs of 
particular interest to teachers of Eng- 
lish and the social studies. The Ameri- 
can Library Association recommends 
that appropriate reading be encouraged 
through library “open house” and visi- 
tation, book displays, poster exhibits, 
construction projects, assembly pro- 
grams, class discussion, and other de- 
vices planned cooperatively by teachers 
and librarians. 


Reduced Supply of Library 
Assistants 


“College libraries have been hard hit” 
by the loss of library assistants to the 
armed forces, the Government and in- 
dustry, according to a statement by 


Charles H. Brown, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Wartime Activities of the As- 
sociation of College and Reference 
Libraries, in a recent issue of Libraries 
and the War, a circular of the American 
Library Association. Reports indicate 
a greatly reduced supply of librarians, 
including a considerable shortage of 
catalogers, in the face of a decline in 
library school enrollment. According to 
Mr. Brown, college libraries have em- 
ployed a number of girls graduating 
from high schools for page work in 
stacks, shelving books, messenger serv- 
ice, and moving book trucks. 


Global News through Films and 
Books 


Global Reporting through Films and 
Books is a 4-page folder, issued by the 
Film Bureau of Cleveland Public Library. 
It contains briefly annotated titles of 
films to see and books to read, pertain- 
ing to the fight for Africa, our Allies, and 
the war in the Pacific. Items recom- 
mended for young people are designated 
accordingly. Films and books listed re- 
fer to those available at the library. 
Inquiries concerning the list may be ad- 
dressed to the Film Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library. 


Community Library War Services 


A general tendency for community 
libraries in Minnesota to continue the 
war information services formerly car- 
ried on by the W. P. A. library project, 
is reported by the Library Division of the 
State Department of Education, in its 
report for the past fiscal year. Accord- 
ing to the director of the division, these 
war information centers have received 
from the library project not only basic 
collections of pamphlet material, but 
also suggestions as to publicity devices 
useful in calling attention to their activi- 
ties. The report is devoted to the work 
of the State library agency in Minne- 
sota, including activities of the super- 
visor of school libraries and the librarian 
of traveling libraries. 


War and Peace Reading List 


An annotated reading list “for our 
times—and after,” entitled, War and 
Peace has been compiled in the Depart- 
ment of Library Science of Kansas 
State Teachers College at Emporia, and 
has appeared in a recent issue of Kansas 
Library Bulletin. This list of 45 titles 
includes chiefly publications of the last 
few years dealing especially with politi- 
cal, economic, and social aspects of mod- 
ern life or its emotional and spiritual 
phases. 
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Industrial Reading Materials 


Recent issues of Business Information 
Sources, a bulletin of the Business Infor- 
mation Bureau in Cleveland Public Li- 
brary, have been devoted to industrial 
war effort and post-war planning. A 
selected and annotated list of materials, 


entitled “Personnel Management for 
Wartime Production,” refers to person- 
nel departments, employee management, 
and the placement, induction, and serv- 
ice of the workers themselves. A new 
series has begun, entitled, Post-War 
Planning for Industry, listing selected 
articles, books, and special studies avail- 
able in the Business Information Bureau. 


**75 Years of Freedom”’ 


The contributions of the Negro to 
American culture are traced and docu- 
mented by the Library of Congress in its 
recent publication entitled, 75 Years of 
Freedom, commemorating the 75th an- 
niversary of the proclamation of the 
thirteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The book 
contains selective bibliography and illus- 
trative material which are based upon a 
series of concerts and exhibits of art, 
books, and manuscripts arranged for the 
anniversary by special committees: ap- 
pointed by Archibald MacLeish, Librar- 
ian of Congress. 


New Demand Upon Librarians 


“If Americans find it hard to settle 
down to read books, it is natural that the 
national atmosphere is not conducive to 
writing them,” stated Althea Warren, 
librarian of Los Angeles Public Library, 
in a recent address when she became 
president of the American Library Asso- 
ciation. 

Miss Warren pointed to the activities 
of the American Library Association in 
the field of international library rela- 
tions as a new demand upon librarians 
for scholarship and linguistic ability 
such as formerly characterized the pro- 
fession. She called, further, for more 
extensive application of modern photo- 
graphic and commercial techniques to 
library routines, and a more thorough 
survey of the relationship between public 
schools and public libraries. 

The new president’s address “Salute to 
the Dawn” emphasized library services 
in defense and education, scientific and 
social research, promotion of cultural in- 
terests, advancement of democracy, and 
stimulation of spiritual ideals. “Librar- 
ies must advance to a sure inheritance,” 
said Miss Warren, “because the history 
of the book is the unfoldment of human 
rights.” 








Children’s Book Week 
November 14-20, 1943 


The twenty-fifth annual celebration of Children’s Book Week has as its 
theme—“Build the Future With Books.” ‘Teachers, librarians, booksellers, 
and group leaders of work with parents and children will find that the slogan 
suggests many constructive ideas for interesting young people in the use 
of books. 


A Manual of Suggestions for Children’s Book Week, prepared by Book Week 
Headquarters, 62 West Forty-fifth Street, New York 19, N. Y., enumerates 
some of the activities that may be carried on by children, teachers, school 
and public librarians, booksellers, and various civic groups. 











Statements Issued 


(From page 3) 


Stay in This Fight to the Finish 


“When the schools opened in September 1942 the outlook was dark on all fighting 
fronts. As the schools open in 1943 the United Nations have assumed the offensive. 

“We have successfully met the first test of this war. The dictators declared that 
this great democracy could not learn quickly enough to unite and fight. The citizens 
of ‘decadent’ democracies, they said, could never match the efficiency of the ‘master 
races’ of totalitarian states. That boastful arrogance has been proved false. We 
have won some important battles. We have beaten back the immediate threat. 


A More Exacting Test 


“Now we face the second test. It is a much more exacting test than the first. 
Will we, now that the immediate danger to ourselves has been reduced, maintain 
for the long pull ahead an unbreakable national unity, a clarity of purpose, an 
untiring spirit for the next offensive? The casualty lists grow longer; the wounded 
begin to fill our hospitals; the annoyances and deprivations on the home front 
increase. Will we maintain the pace? Will we steadily increase it as time goes on? 
Will we be so clear regarding the purposes for which we fight that we will discover 
and reject the spurious ‘peace offensive’ that may begin at any time? Will we and 
our Allies maintain mutual confidence and complete cooperation? Ifa major setback 
befalls us, will we grit our teeth, rally our forces, and start all over again? Will we 
conduct a national election in the midst of war without subordinating the national 
welfare to partisan advantages? Will we be able to solve our domestic problems— 
inflation, rationing, manpower, relationships among all the races, all the creeds, all 
the different economic and social groups that make America? We have shown that 
we can start quickly; now we must show that we do not quit too soon. 

“The teachers and the students in our schools, like all the rest of the population, 
must this year continue, day ir and day out, to give to their wartime duties an 
immediate and absolute priority in time, attention, personnel, and funds over any 
and all other activities. They must teach and study better than ever, work harder 
than ever, give of themselves more generously than ever, They must refrain from 
petty complaints, They must buy war bonds and stamps to the limit. They must 
avoid all forms of waste in the use of materials, food, clothing, time, and money. 
They must, above all, learn to maintain a strong and intelligent loyalty to the 
principles for which this Nation :s fighting. 

“Without such contributions made by the million teachers and the 30 million 
students in our schools, the outlook for victory would be considerably darkened or 
delayed. 


Student-Teacher Pledges 
“There must be no slackening of effort at home as long as our men are fighting 
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abroad. The Commission, therefore, invites the students and teachers of America 


to join it in the following pledges: 
As Students 


We will remain in school, attend regularly, and learn all we can, to make 
ourselves effective in the service of our country, remembering that this war 
calls for many skilled services on the battlefront and at home. 


We will safeguard our health and keep ourselves physically fit, so that we 
may be strong to perform our duties, remembering that preventable illness 
is a serious handicap to full wartime efficiency of the Nation. 


As Teachers 


We will provide a program of education and recreation for all youth, which 
will encourage them to continue in school and protect them from antisocial 
influences, remembering that they need to satisfy their desires for adventur- 
ous action and to feel that by continuing in school they can constantly grow 
in ability to render national service. 


We will foster the physical and mextal health of children and youth, and 
see that remediable defects are promptly corrected, remembering that the 
duties and strains of war require strong bodies and healthy minds. 


Working Together 


We will faithfully observe all regulations designed to prevent inflation, 
conserve materials needed for the war, and secure a fair distribution of 
civilian goods, remembering that the strength of democracy lies in willing 
cooperation for the common good. 


Over and above our duties as citizens and our responsibilities as members of 
the school, we will seek and find additional opportunities to serve our Nation 
and our community, remembering that small acts, when multiplied many 
times, may save lives, relieve suffering, and hasten the hour of victory. 


We will be alert to the defense of our schools and homes against enemy 
attack, remembering that military authorities have warned us that air raids 
are still possible and that the lives and property of others may depend upon 
the vigilance of each one of us, 


We will strive to grow in our understanding of democracy, in our loyalty to 
democratic ideals, and in our practice of the democratic way of life, remem- 
bering that every day many Americans are giving their lives so that freedom 
may not perish from the earth. 


We will keep ourselves informed on public affairs and seek to be unbiased 
in our judgments on public questions and the actions of public officials, 
remembering that freedom of speech should never be used for the sake of 
selfish or narrowly partisan interests. 


We will continue to teach, to study, and to learn the principles on which a 
just and lasting peace may be built, remembering always that we fight in 
this war to create conditions under which peace may prevail and freedom 
may flourish. 


We will stay in this fight to the finish, and not relax our efforts one split 
second before it is won. 





Schools Give Food Processing 
Instruction 


Schools throughout the country are 
participating actively in school and com- 
munity projects to conserve food for 
later use both in homes and in the school 
lunch program. 

In Boston, thousands of homemakers 
have attended canning demonstrations 
held for 5 weeks in 79 of the city schools. 
An assistant superintendent of schools, 
who was chairman of the canning com- 
mittee of the Victory Garden projects, 
had charge of arranging the demonstra- 
tions. Home economics teachers and 
other specialists who had previously 
taken refresher courses in food process- 


ing gave the demonstration. Many high- 
school pupils attended as well as their 
parents. The demonstrations were open 
to the public free of charge, and were 
given during both afternoon and evening 
to accommodate men who might wish 
to attend. Fifteen canning centers were 
opened in those districts in which the 
attendance at demonstrations was 
greatest. 


Rancher Donates Peas 


Pupils, school cafeteria personnel, and 
other volunteer helpers in Bakersfield, 
Calif., prepared approximately 2,000 


pounds of peas for the school lunch pro- 
gram. All peas left on two fields of 60 
acres each after the first picking was 
completed were donated by a local 
rancher to the school cafeterias. Ar- 
rangements were made through the local 
school administrators to allow pupils 
from the fifth through the eighth grades 
to pick the peas and for a city school bus 
to be used in transporting the pupils to 
and from the field. 

One of the school cafeterias was used 
to prepare the peas for the freezing proc- 
ess. Washing-machine wringers were 
used in shelling peas. Even this method 
proved insufficient to handle the peas 
brought in from the field, and volunteer 
workers from city schools, school cafe- 
terias, and the parent-teacher associa- 
tion assisted in shelling by hand. Home 
economics advisers organized and super- 
vised the work of preparing the peas for 
freezing. Nearby ranchers donated other 
vegetables in quantity which were canned 
in school cafeterias by P. T. A. members 
through the use of pressure cookers. 


Making Family-Size Dehydrator: 


The whole town of Danbury, Conn. 
cooperated in a project designed to in- 
sure the production of enough family- 
size home dehydrators to permit families 
to conserve their Victory Garden prod- 
uce. A group of Danbury citizens 
sensed the problems involved. The 
chairman of the Danbury Defense Coun- 
cil, the chairman of the *ood-for-Vic- 
tory Committee, and members of their 
organizations believed that dehydration 
was the answer to the problem of con- 
serving surplus products from Victory 
gardens. Dehydrated foods require no 
tin cans, no metal jar closures, no rubber 
jar rings, and no sugar; besides they can 
withstand extreme heat or cold better 
than fresh or canned food. 

Plans and specifications for a family- 
size dehydrator which would not require 
priority materials were sought from the 
universities and farm bureaus. A plan 
was found for a dehydrator that seemed 
to suit the purpose, and speakers were 
sent to every section of Danbury and 
surrounding towns to tell people about 
its possibilities. 

Orders were taken for hundreds of de- 
hydrating units. The State Trade School 
at Danbury built approximately 500 de- 
hydrators and installed the wiring, thus 
giving the boys not only practical experi- 
ence but also satisfaction through par- 
ticipation in a wartime community 
service. 
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‘T1)- U.S. GOVERNMENT ANNOUNCES , 





Orders for the publications listed on 
this page should be addressed as follows: 
Requests for cost publications should be 
sent to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington, D. C., enclosing re- 
mittance (check or money order) at the 
time of ordering. Free publications 
should be ordered directly from the 
agency issuing them. 


New U. S. Office 
of Education 
Publications 


An Annotatec List of Inexpensive Pub- 
lications on North Africa and the Middle 
and Near East. By Ruth A. Gray. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Office of Education, 1943. 
9 p. processed. Free. 

Comprised largely of inexpensive recent 
publications of interest to teachers, dealing 
with the history, life and customs, and prod- 
ucts of British and French West Africa, Egypt, 
Libya, Morocco, Tunisia, Iran and Iraq, 
Palestine and Syria, and Turkey. 

Statistical Summary of Education, 
1939-40. By Emery M. Foster. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1943, 51 p., illus. (Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1938-40. 
Volume II, Chapter I) 10 cents. 

Data on the condition and progress of 
education in the United States from the 
kindergarten through the college and uni- 
versity. A summary of the statistical chap- 
ters which go to make up volume II of the 
Biennial Survey of Education in the United 
States, 1938-40. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


Federal Security Agency. Office of 
Community War Services. Division of 
Recreation. Spare Time; a War Asset 
for War Workers. Washington, Federal 
Security Agency, Office of Community 
War Services, Division of Recreation, 
1943. 60 p. Free. 

A complete report of community experi- 
ences dealing with wartime recreational prob- 
lems. The full report from which “Recrea- 
tion—A Resource of War” has been digested. 

The National Archives. Eighth An- 
nual Report of the Archivist of the 
United States; for the Fiscal Year End- 
ing June 30, 1942. Washington, The 
National Archives, 1943. 92 p. (Na- 
tional Archives Publication No. 23.) 
Single copies free as long as the supply 
lasts. 


Covers the records administration program; 
the disposal, accessioning, preservation, ar- 
rangement and description of records; and 
also the reference service, the Federal Regis- 
ter and general problems relating to the 


administration of the institution. 


National Resources Planning Board. 
Demobilization and Readjustment; Re- 
port of the Conference on Postwar Re- 
adjustment of Civilian and Military Per- 
sonnel. Washington, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, June 1943. 106 p. 20 
cents. 

Recommends that demobilization of the 
armed forces be as rapid as possible and sug- 
gests ways of bringing this about; that re- 
adjustment centers be established to assist 
employment agencies in placing civilian war 
workers in new jobs; and that the Govern- 
ment do what it can to help private industry 
assume the bulk of employment. 

U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
Safety for the U. S. Crop Corps. Pub- 
lished in collaboration with the U. S. 
Department of Labor, U. S. Office of 
Education, and the National Safety 
Council. Washington, Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information, May 
1943. 15 p. Illustrated. (AWI-42.) 
Free as long as the supply lasts. 

A guide for the instruction of Crop Corps 
workers relative to the hazard’ of farm work. 

Bureau of Animal Industry. 
Wartime Feed Mixtures for Chickens. 
By Harry W. Titus and others. Wash- 
ington, Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Information, June 1943. 6 p. 
(AWI-48.) Free as long as the supply 
lasts, 

Shows how war conditions make it neces- 
sary to change feed mixtures for chickens, 
and recommends new formulas. 

Bureau of Human Nutrition 
and Home Economics. Fats...in War- 
time Meals. Washington, Department of 
Agriculture, Office of Information, 1943. 
2-page folder. (AWI-34.) Free as long 
as the supply lasts. 

Tells why fats are rationed, why we eat 
them and how to make them go farther; 
also gives a few fat-Saving recipes. 

—.,, ——.. Wartime Canning of 
Fruits, Vegetables. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, June 1943. 
4-page folder. Illustrated. (AWI-41.) 
5 cents per single copy; $1 per 100 copies. 
Free from Department of Agriculture, 
Office of Information as long as supply 
lasts. 

Gives specific directions for home canning 
of fruits and vegetables. 

U.S. Department of the Interior. Fish 
and Wildlife Service. Food from the 
Sea; Fish and Shellfish of New England. 
By Rachel L. Carson. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1943. 74 p. 
Illustrated. (Conservation Bulletin No. 
33.) 15 cents. 


Discusses New England's fish supply, its 








fishermen and fishing boats, and gives bio- 
graphical sketches of its more important fish 
and shellfish. 


U. S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Back to School! Suggestions 
for a Fall Campaign to Reduce Child 
Labor and Encourage Attendance at 
School During the New School Year. 
From the Children’s Bureau and Office 
of Education. Washington, Department 
of Labor, Children’s Bureau, August 1943. 
12 p. Processed. Free. 

Contains significant ideas for convincing 
children and adults of the need of youth for 


education and the needs of the country for 
educated youth. 


—. Maternity and Infant 
Care for Wives and Infants of Men in 
the Armed Forces. Washington, Depart- 
ment of Labor, Children’s Bureau, 1943. 
6-page folder. Free. 

Tells how wives and babies of men in cer- 
tain grades of the armed forces may receive 
medical services and care, without cOst to 


their families, through Federal grants to the 
States. 


Women’s Bureau. Absentee- 
ism. Washington, Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, March 11, 1943. 7p. 
Mimeographed. Single copies free. Sup- 
ply limited, 

A statement based on available data show- 
ing the extent of absenteeism among women 


in war industries and methods used in re- 
ducing it. 


U.S. Office of Defense Transportation. 
Division of Motor Transport. Cold Weld- 
ing. Prepared for Office of Defense 
Transportation by Maintenance Methods 
Coordinating Committee of Transporta- 
tion and Maintenance Activity, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, Inc. Washing- 
ton, Office of Defense Transportation, Di- 
vision of Motor Transport, 1943. 8 p. 
Illustrated. Free. Supply limited. 

Shows that the war emphasis upon repair 
rather than replacement has increased the 
need for a knowledge of cold welding; and 
gives specific procedures for using the process. 

nae Hard-Surfacing Ap- 
plications and Techniques. Prepared 
for Office of Defense Transportation by 
Maintenance Methods Coordinating 
Committee of Transportation and Main- 
tenance Activity, Society of Automotive 
Engineers, Inc. Washington, Office of 
Defense Transportation, Division of Mo- 
tor Transport, 1943. 10 p. Illustrated. 
Free. Supply limited. 

Explains the term “hard-surfacing” as ap- 


plied to the welding industry, and describes 
the training needed to do the work. 
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SCHOOL LIBRARIES anb tiprary services 


Libraries are a necessary service to all schools. It is this 
conviction that has prompted the U. S. Office of Education 
to encourage school libraries as well as public libraries 
through its publications on the subject from time to time. 
Legislation affecting school libraries, the importance of 
library service in school planning, housing and equipment 


* 


ARTS, CRAFTS, AND CUSTOMS OF OUR NEIGHBOR 
REPUBLIC—A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bulletin, 1942, No. 2. 52 p. 10 cents. Furnishes sources 
of information in the form of books, pamphlets, photo- 
graphs, and pictures on the life and customs of the 
Americas, Indian crafts, dress, customs, and daily life, 
ancient Indian civilization, crafts, fiestas, etc. 


CHOOSE A BOOK ABOUT THINGS TO BE CONSERVED 
Leaflet, No. 60,1941. 19p. 5 cents. An illustrated list 
of books on mammals, frogs, toads, and snakes, fishes, 
trees and forests, birds, soil and water, minerals, wild 
flowers and plants, and insects. 


500 BOOKS FOR CHILDREN. A BIBLIOGRAPHY 
Bulletin, 1939, No. 11. 89 p. 15 cents. An illustrated 
book list, classified by grade levels, 1-3, 4-6, and 7-8, 
including a list of Newbery Medal Books, Caldecott 
awards, a list of illustrators represented by the books, 
and an author, title, and subject index. 


HOW LIBRARIES MAY SERVE 
Education and National Defense Pamphlet, No. 17, 1941. 


20 p. 15 cents. An outline of the many ways in which 
libraries can aid wartime educational programs. 


INDUSTRIES, PRODUCTS, AND TRANSPORTATION IN 
OUR NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS. AN INDEX AND BIB- 
LIOGRAPHY 

Bulletin, 1942, No.6. 39 p. 10 cents. This bulletin has 
been prepared for the use of teachers and librarians who 
are seeking curriculum materials in the subject fields 
of industries, products, and transportation. 

KNOW YOUR SCHOOL LIBRARY 

Leaflet, No. 56, 1940. 16 p. 5 cents. Points out the 
importance of including library service in school plan- 
ning, explains how to use the school library effectively, 
and outlines its administration and organization. 

LAWS AFFECTING SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


Bulletin, 1940, No. 7. 136 p. 20 cents. Contains digests 
of school library legislation for each State and a sum- 
mary for all States. 


of school libraries, and unit costs, as well as lists to aid in 
the selection of books and statistics on salaries, expenditures, 
and other information of interest to librarians are all sub- 
jects covered by publications of the Office of Education. 
Among those available for purchase from the Superintendent 
of Documents, Washington 25, D. C., are the following: 


* 


LIBRARY SERVICE, 1938-40 . 


Biennial Survey, 1938-40, Vol. 1, Ch. 8. 30 p. 10 cents. 
Gives general trends and activities for school libraries, 

. college and university libraries, public libraries, special 
libraries, etc. 


ONE DOLLAR OR LESS—INEXPENSIVE BOOKS FOR 
SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
Pamphlet, No. 88,1940. 16p. 5 cents. Lists inexpensive 
series and 10-cent books under the following headings: 
Fables, Music, Natural and Physical Science, Picture 
Story Books, Social Science, Things To Make and Do, 
and Verse. 


OUR NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS—A SELECTED LIST OF 
READABLE BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE 

Bulletin, 1942, No. 5. 50 p. 15 cents. Lists 100 repre- 
sentative books selected to aid teachers, librarians, and 
parents in furthering a>better understanding of the 
Americas among children of the United States. In- 
cludes background books, nature, arts and crafts, stories 
and legends. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS, 1938-39 


Bulletin, 1942, No. 4. 125 p. 20 cents. Gives by State 
and city information on the number of volumes, salaries, 
expenditures, etc. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY ADMINISTRATION—AN ANNOTATED 
BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Bulletin, 1941, No. 7. 82 p. 15 cents. A list of more 
than 700 references to books, periodicals, and pamphlets 
useful to school administrators, teachers and librarians 
responsible for the administration of libraries. The field 
covered includes organization and management, stand- 
ards, supervision, and finances. 


UNIT COSTS IN A SELECTED GROUP OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
LIBRARIES 
Bulletin, 1941, No. 11. 36 p. 10 cents. An exploratory 
study of a limited sampling of a group of selected high- 
school libraries. An aid to school administrators and 
librarians in determining the cost of operating libraries. 
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To obtain copies of these publications of the U. S. Office of Education, send your order with remittance—money order, check, or currency 
to: Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. Please do not send stamps, 
A discount of 25 percent will be allowed on orders totaling 100 copies or more of the above publications sent to one address, 
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